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CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY UNION MINING CO MP ANY | 


We are the largest distributers of Rertnd Qunent, oe np a eek ond Gone 
Building Material in the Southern States, and have stocks of Standard Brands at all of the mM P ae ae ~~ q 
julf Se 3, d t our interior mills and warehouses, for prompt and Manufacturers of the Celebrate EVOTE a special department to the 

Atlantic and Gulf Seaports, and at o p I D EVOTS » wert Oe particulary the 
y to 








istribution to all Southern territory. Write for our delivered prices anywhere, | 
ee cans for the “Dehydratine’s” waterproofing material, “Universal,” apted both physically and chemical 
“acme” and “Electroid’’ Brands Ready Roofing. Get our prices, Li 
ee me Kiln and 
leston, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La \\ l/ 
— —_ F Cement Kiln 
Construction 





FIRE BRICK packs “Geer auotatome ot Stan 
CMa AEP IE ONION MINING Co. 


CAPACITY, 60,000 PER DAY 
ESTABLISHED 1841 








Durability Strength Superiority 


THOT UA ee 













Salt Lake City’s new two million 
dollar hotel 


“American Keene Cement” 


used. 





NGEST KEENE CEMENT KNOWN” 


CEMENT CO., *tran’ 
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PURE OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 

RELIANCE and SEA LION WATERPROOF  Sistwcien’® °<'tther Ga" Sttlog & yours for the asking, 
CHICAGO BELTING CO., 113-125 N. Green Street, CHICAGO 

Brenches: New York, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal., Cleveland, Ohio. 







Tannery, Niles, Mich. 
































SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE NUMBER 





Plaster Board and the Dealer......... ....Page 26 
Action of Various Substances on Cement Mortar. .Page 31 
Paramount Fire Protection............... ...Page 33 
Concrete Reservoirs, Valve Pits and Tanks.....Page 35 
Country Roads of Concrete.................. Page 36 





Phoenix Portland Zement ics” ™ | Ottawa Silica Co.’stWashed White Flint Sand 
Manufactured by Is used for sawing stone in more than a dozen states. Cuts 
PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CO. Unexcelled for Rochng, Facing Cement Blocks, White Plaster 
. NAZARETH, PA. etc. Freight rates and prices on application. 
te Sety Sent, CS See GeO - OTTAWA SILICA CO. Ottawa, Il. 














Real Estate Trast Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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"Best Bros. Keene’s Cement — 
“The Plaster That Stands Hard Knocks” 


A cement noted for its quality and durability for over 
twenty-five years. Ideal for all high-s orade interior rte, 
finishing and decor: ative work. The one plaster that 

can be guaranteed for finish work on concrete 


Write for “‘The Inner Wall’’ 


THE 
= (VN) The Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Kets 
Estab. 1889 Dept. A, Medicine Lodge, Kan. 
XQ. oe NEW YORK (40 CHICAGO 











For Prices Any Where in 
CANADA 
Write or Wire Our Nearest Sales Office 


Canada 


Cement Company 
LIMITED 











Hull Shallow Lake 
Belleville Marlbank 
Lakefield Winnipeg 


Montreal - Toronto 
Winnipeg - Calgary 


Calgary Exshaw 




















MEACHAM & WRIGHT COMPANY 
CEMENT 


CHICAGO 








>\, Saylor’s Portland Cement 


Oldest —— anne 
ed by the United States Government since 


COPLAY CEMENT MANUFACTURING C0. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, 


NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 











Northwestern Portland Cement 


The Reliable Portland 


Cement 


A Portland Cement 
for the 


NORTHWEST 


NORTHWESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 
HAMMER CRUSHERS 


For Pulverizing Lime- 
stone, Lime, Cement Rock, 
Marl, Shale, Ete. 


in Frame ot ste el, “Ball 

ocke ot Self aligning 

sf rged Ste el Sh wen 

st We ir "ian ers e 

djuste a "hs hand whet | 
while Crusher is runn ina. 

ape onhe +r hammer Crusher 

ha ch a big Safety Factor 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


Philadelphia 
New York Pittsburgh 








1106 Land Title Bldg., 


Service 


2000% INCREASE IN 14 YEARS 


Capacity 1898, 600,000 Barrels 
Capacity 1912, 12,000,000 Barrels 





The keynote of this unprecedented growth is the 


QUALITY 


of 


Lehigh Portland Cement 


Put Lehigh to any test and convince yourself of 


its supreme quality. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Main Office Western Office 
ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 























MASON CITY, IOWA 











~— =— = 





“WOLVERINE” 


The Alright Cement 


ZL, MADE RIGHT SOLD RIGHT 
WORKS RIGHT 
WEARS RIGH1 
est is None Too Good For You. 
Insist Upon 


y Over wl 


nd Qu bat ms 
aan u 4 a Mik 
“C as 35 ” Di 


WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY | 


W. E. COBEAN, Sale 5 ages nt, Main Office, Coldwater, Mich. 


Coldwater, Michi 
< 
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Vulcanite Ornamental Roofings 














THIS BUILDING IS ROOFED WITH OUR STYLE B 


A Handsome Roofing That’s Inexpensive 


Lower priced than common shingles and far prettier—that’s our Ornamentile Style B roofiing. The 
“V” edge effect and the various color finishes make it a handsome roofing for any residence. 


Vulcanite Ornamental 


can’t ignite from sparks and the coloring can’t fade. When once down, your house is roofed to 
stay—you’ll not be troubled with repairs. In addition to this style we have four other patterns of 


Vulcanite Ornamental Roofings 


that you’ll be interested in if you’re about to build or repair. Don’t buy wood shingles—they’re a 
fire risk and they wear out too soon. 


Write For Our Booklet and Special Offer to DEALERS. 


Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. 


General Offices: 2500 Ogden Avenue, CHICAGO 


258 Broadway, NewYork. 114 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati. 2014 Avenue A, Birmingham 


Factories: Franklin, Ohio; Anderson, Ind.; San Francisco; Kansas City, Mo. 
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Over 40 Years’ Experience 


Built Into This Machine 


The experience of over two-fifths of a century in designing 
and building drilling machines for all kinds of deep drilling 
has enabled us to incorporate the most practical knowledge 
of the requirements in the design of 
















































The ‘New American”’ 


Blast Hole Cable Drilling Machine 


First of all the machine is built low to give it greatest stability, and the der- 
rick is placed at one side of the center to balance the band wheel on the other. 


The derrick is one of the strongest ever constructed and is de- 
signed to be raised by the power of the machine, 


The important feature of the design of this machine is that it 
arries drilling tools weighing up to 1200 pounds, and the machine is 
mple in design that it is not of excessive weight and therefore 
readily portable. ' 
[t*delivers 55 to 60 strokes per minute and will maintain a 


peed of 60 strekes per minute in a dry hole to a depth of 40 





feet. 


It will drill 50 to 100 feet of 5% inch hole ina 10-hour day 
in average working conditions. Not a record day, mnd you, 





but average conditions. 
The drilling tools are always hung up off the bottom 
when spud beam is stopped and always start on the down 
stroke. 
There are no gear wheels or clutches and the spud- 
ding motion is stopped instantly regardless of the speed 





of the engine. 





Fit ted with gasoline, 
steam, or electric power. 
Bulletin 129 tells about 
this improved machine. 
Shall we mail you a copy? 





The American 
Well Works 


General Office and Works: 
Aurora, Ill. 





Chicago Office: 
First National Bank Building 
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“Inertia Classifier. 


as -opnEt i NE RTIA CLASS IFI ER_ 
22S is. of inestimable value in plants 

| HE where a fine material is required 

oo owing to its low cost pertoncap- 

"8 aeity and owing tothe smallamo- 

eg: 5 unt of power required per ton 
oS capacity. 

S23! It canbe operated inconnec- * a 

‘Scan tion with Burr Mills Hammer Mills®:::: 

"or any other type of grindingMill, 2 














git Horizontal Burr Mill 


‘{REHRSAM@SONS _ 
svesueingtier MEG.CO,. Nass 
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Reclaim Your Waste Product 


GRIND YOUR LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 
AND MAKE LIMESTONE FERTILIZER 





What is Now a Dead Loss to Some Quarrymen 
Can Be Turned Into Good Profits 














WE FURNISH COMPLETE PLANTS OF ANY CAPACITY DESIRED 


Manufactured and Licensed under 87 Separate and Distinct Patents ‘ 


Stationary Plant 


We now have over 50 plants in operation 


BULLETIN NO. 4 EXPLAINS THE 
PROPOSITION 


The Williams Pat. Crusher &{& 
Puly. Co. sesso: ot can 


CHICAGO: Old Colony Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 268 Market Street 








Portable Plant 





Grind Your Coaljand Limestone at the Least 
Expense with GREATEST EFFICIENCY 


Saves 12% in coal due to greater fineness and 
uniformity. 


Prevents waste {as all ground material is kept within 
the system, 


Grinds 6 times as much coal or Limestone as some 
mills it has replaced, at 124c per ton, exclusive of 
power cost. 

Costs as low as 3-10c per bbl. for maintenance, an 
unusual performance. 

Write for our ‘Book on Pulverizing’’ 


The big features of the Raymond Pulverizer for grinding coal and limestone in 
cement plants are economy and efficiency. 


In actual operation these are the results accomplished by using the 


RAYMOND inseam SYSTEM 


Saves 663% in labor expense. 
Saves 4 power cost. 


Saves the initial cost of installation, power expense 
and upkeep of unnecessary equipment, conveyors 
or other handling machinery. 


Saves the initial cost and maintenance expense of 
bolters, reels and screens and their troublesome 
shut downs as all separation is done by vacuum 
air suction. 


It embodies the most advanced ideas in Grinding Engineering—being the 
result of 25 years study; involving an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars in experiments, inventions 
and improvements in pulverizing processes in all industries. 





SEND FOR 
aR ee 


THE BOOK 





We design special machinery and methods for Pulverizing, Grind- 
ing, Separating and Conveying all powdered products. We man- 
ufacture Automatic Pulverizers, Roller Mills, Vacuum Air Sepa- 
rators, Crushers, Special Exhaust Fans and Dust Collectors. 








Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 
1301 N. Branch St., Chicago. 
Please send us your Book on Modern 
Methods of Pulverization. 
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AUSTIN GYRATORY CRUSHERS 

> Made in Eight Sizes 
50 to 5000 Tons Per Day 

Plans and Specifications submitted and expert advice free on 

any problems involving rock-crushing or earth-handling. 


AUSTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Office: 50 CHURCH STREET CHICAGO Canadian Agents: MUSSENS, Ltd., Montreal 


We manufacture:—Road and Elevating Graders, Scarifiers, Road Rollers, Quarry Cars, Dump 
Wagons, Stone Spreaders, Street Cleaning Machinery. 














SATISFIED 


BECAUSE, more tons of 
Pulverized Limestone 


has been produced and can be produced with a 
larger es 


Percentage of Fines 





with 


LESS POWER and UP 
KEEP COST 


than with any other machine we have used or have seen in use. 


“We bought No. 15 American Ring Pulverizer March 1910 and were pleased. We bought No. 24 American Ring 
Pulverizer January 1912, have operated it twenty-four hours daily. 

Our orders exceeded our output, a condition that called for additional machinery. 

EXPERIENCE ani INVESTIGATIONS ecau32d us to install No. 48 Amo2rican Ring Pulverizer. 

The American Ring Pulverizer has been found to be superior after three years’ trial.’’ 

Thus writes, The G. C. Buquo Lime Company. 


This machine will crush and pulverize gravel, quartz, sandstone, or any Kind of rock. 


A GUARANTEED MACHINE 


(Made in six sizes) 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


American Pulverizer Company, E. St. Louis, Il. 
































Jaw and Rotary 


CRUSHERS 


For all Rocks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY — We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 





Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


Butterworth & Lowe 


17 Huron Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








‘ _ 


Nippers—17 x 19’, 18 x 26", 20x30", 24x36" and 26x 42”. 





Crackers—6 sizes—many variations. 
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MAXECON 


Means MAXimum of ECONomy 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers has found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIALS. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greatest DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY, Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with improvements that make it MAXECON. 


WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 
for this achievement 


We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 
Western P. C. Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P. C. Co., Alpena P. C. Co., Castalia P. C. Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., and many other patrons. 


THE RING WOBBLES 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and automatically ADAPTS its position 
to the variations of work. 


Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 
action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. 

SCREWS 


KENT MILL CO, sites" 2 































wwainaeisFeit | BONNOT PULVERIZER 


All working parts 








oo - Sato Grinds and Screens Limestone, 
and replaced with- . 
out disturbing Raw Lime and Hydrated Lime 


belts, feeder, etc. 








Does it at One Operation. Gives You Any Desired Fineness 





GRINDING LIME IS LARGELY A SCREENING 
PROPOSITION. THE BONNOT PULVER- 
IZER HAS THE LARGEST SCREENING 
SURFACE AND CONSEQUENTLY THE 
GREATES1 CAPACITY. 


NO OTHER MACHINE LIKE IT IN THE 
ACCESSIBILITY OF SCREEN AND GRIND- 
ING PARTS. 


No. 4 Catalog Explains These Advantages 





THE BONNOT COMPANY 


909 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CANTON, OHIO 
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THE GARDNER CRUSHER} | Pylwerators 


For Grinding and Pulverizing Limestone, 
Feldspar, Oil Cakes, Bone Tankage, Marl, 
Phosphate Rock, Bricks, Granite, Coal, Etc. 














WARNING 


We warn 
our prospective 
customers 
against imita- 
tions of our ma- 
chine which 
have lately been 
put on the mar- 
ket by two of 
the largest con- 
cerns in America. 






Imitation is @ great 
flattery to us but in order 
to try to infringe our 
yatents they have been . — . : 

Pp liged a TE de Cross Section of Allis-Chalmers Pulverator (P (Patented) 








that we have tried our- 
selves in the beginning 
and have abandoned long 
ago, 


* 
These machines are direct 
infringements of our patents 
Nos. 793506 and 1013527 and 
anybody using them may be 


subjected to future inconveni- 
ence as the infringers are going 
to be prosecuted. 


GARDNER CRUSHER COMPANY **sist it~ 


122.8 — = 
MARSH COMPANY, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


W. E. AUSTIN MACHINERY COMPANY, 2 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. Note that Involute Curve 
The Direction of Rotation 





by a New Principle 


























GRUENDLER PULVERIZERS 


eeininen Advise us your requirements concerning capacity 
Grind sd pertecty Limestone, Phosphate Rock, Coal, Brickbats, and fineness wanted 
Kaolin, Shale, Marl, Fireclay, Bones, Tankage, 


Fertilizer Materials and Ores of all kinds. . 
Any Desired Fineness in ONE Operation Forward Sample of Your Material 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE, . WISCONSIN. 


For All Canadian Business Refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


T i g C Oo MANGANESE 
STEEL CASTINGS 

FOR SEVERE SERVIGE- 

TAYLOR - vo — & STEEL CO. 























One Customer Writes 
“The Crusher works to our entire satisfaction and we believe we have selected HIGH BRIDGE, . . NEW JERSEY 





the best make for our purpose.’ 
Another One Says: 

“The two Crushers you have furnished us have given entire satisfaction. We 
are now considering putting in another machine of larger capacity; kindly state 
lowest prices and sizes. 

We manufacture these machines in sizes from 3 to 400 tons daily capacity. 
The entire interior is constructed of steel and they are built for great 
strength and durability throughout. They are easily handled, all ad- 
justments being made from the outside. 

Ww rite for Catalog” and Prices 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


924-928 N. FIRST STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO | 














LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. Lewistown, Pa. 





Builders of heavy duty crushers and 
glass sand machinery. 


Glass sand plants equipped let 


P Pp 






































Sand —— Write fer prices and catalog 
Tell em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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[tCawt Be Done. Vo, Sir. 


NO OTHER PULVERIZING MILL 
CAN COMPARE WITH 


The Giant Griffin Mill 


As a Cement Material Pulverizer 






IT HAS STOOD EVERY TEST that exacting 
cement mill operators have subjected it to and has 
come through with flying colors. 

ONE OF THE LARGEST COMPANIES now 
employ 50 Giant Mills; another 31; another 8; sev- 
eral 4. And many of these have taken the place 
of other types of mills. 

NO MILL HAS SUCCEEDED THE GIANT— 
every mill we have sold is in operation —~may we {’ 
send descriptive catalog and prints? 











BOSTON pe 


Bradley Pulverizer Co. tx: 7 




















Contractors’ locomotives must have necessary power to start the 
load and capacity to keep it going, 

The locomotive illustrated was built for Patrick Ryan Construction 
Corp., Astoria, L. I. It is suitable for Contractors, Quarries, 


Mines and Industrial Service. Its cylinders are 13x18 inches, boiler 





pressure 165 pounds, and maximum tractive power 11,850 pounds. 
The locomotive will haul 1,795 tons on the level, and 150 tons on a 3 per cent grade. 


Our locomotives will haul the load for which they were built. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada 
Carl G. Borchert, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Northwestern Equipment Company, Seattle, Washington, and Portland, Oregon 
N. B. Livermore & Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco, California 
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IT PAYS DIVIDENDS 


THIS 
BULLETIN 


It explains just how 
the big-hole method of 
blasting reduces the cost 
of stone. 

The analysis embraces 
not only drilling and 
shooting operations, but ey 
it deals with the quarry | 
plant as a whole and shows how the big drill in- 
creases output and reduces cost in ALL depart- 
ments. 

THE BULLETIN contains 68 pages, with illus- 
trations showing 32 plants where CYCLONE 
DRILLS are earning from 100 to 500 per cent on 
the investment. 

We will be glad to furnish Bulletin No. 4 to all 
who are interested in high-efficiency plant oper- 
ation. Send for it. 


THE CYCLONE DRILL C0, ORVILLE, OHIO 


























HOWELLS DRILLS 


for all purposes where drills are requi ired. Combine 
: efficiency and economy. - 









Standard Howells 
Rock Drills 
Drill of Bore the 
the World. World’s 

Gypsum. 





Fastest Howells 


Strongest Heavy 
most Geared 
Durable Post 
Rock Drill. Drill 


Thousands of these drills doing duty everywhere — a 
for themselves. 

These drills have a record — can’t be beat. Will drill from 
five to seven inches per minute in gypsum or soft rock. 


We make over 40 different kinds of Auger 
Drills, operated by Hand, Electricity and Air. 


Howells Mining Drill Company 


Plymouth, Pa., U.S. A. 


Write for Catalogue 
No, 28 today 
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"STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 
George B. Post & Sons, Architects 


N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 tons 
of structural steel were used. 

All of this immense tonnage was handled by 
American Wire Rope. 

This building is equipped with Kastner & Hecht 
electric elevators, using American Wire Rope. 

Every pound of rope steel made is carefully analyzed 
and checked, and only such as conforms to our rigid 
tests ever is used for wire rope, whether of iron, cru- 
cible cast steel, extra strong crucible steel, plow steel, 
monitor steel or tico special steel. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


Export Representative, U. S. Steel Prodycts Co., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative, U.S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Tell ’em vou saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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MITCHELL LIME 

















has been made for over fifty years. 


It has always maintained a standard 


of high quality and uniformity. It 





is today recognized as the leading 


Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TIGER BRAND used throughout for 


i j i ite c lasteri 
high calcium lime. Wali aint ghintontnes 


For chemical or building pur- Easy to Handle 


The easier material is to 
handle the more profit 
there is for the dealer 


Two plants with ample capacity TIGER BRAND 
and two railroads, guarantee prompt WHITE ROCK FINISH 


shipments and quick deliveries. A pees Sone: See ae 
Coat Plastering 


poses it will give the best of results. 


Will not break the package or burn, and 


it cannot “go bad” in your storehouse. 
Mitchell Lime Company We stand behind you on every sale. 


You Cannot Lose on Tiger Brand 


Works: 1515 Consumers’ Building, THE KELLEY ISLAND LIME 


Mitchell, Ind. CHICAGO, ILL. é TRANSPORT COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 













































































ASTE means that you 
are reaching down into WAT E R PROOF 
your pocket and meeting leaks 
that should not exist. For He a L T i aA G 
more than seven years we have 
been expounding the merits of 
Monarch BUILT ESPECIALLY 
Hydrated FOR 
~ 
Lime 
As a result, thousands of con- Sand and Gravel Plants 
tractors will use no other. They 
have learned by experience that it 
Th e more closely approaches perfection 
: See Write for Catalog Just Off the Press 
They know tt i ires 
N a t 1 O Nn ql] Pin Me now that it requires no Kindly Mention This Paper 
i ° & — _ it — more sand; gauges 
yi 2-thi less plaste 1 
1 m . spreads farther ad eames thes 
ump i:nme 
Stone Co. fff}. Psu eto THE AMERICAN FABRIC BELTING CO. 
Hydrated Lime. Are y > of 
CAREY, OHIO ]] ff tilemumer"’ “7° Yo" ome en eee 
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The Ohio and Western Lime Company 



































— ine MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS !N Cs - 
Feira Ole Ohio and Indiana White Finishing Lime, Ground P 
den, Lime, Lump Lime, Fertilizer Lime, Hydrate 8000 Barrels 
Hine ie” Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc., Etc. Per Day 
— MAIN OFFICE: Huntington, Ind. | Branch Office: Marion, Ohio. 


























“Sarcat’ ~BANNER HYDRATE LIME 


| LIME, That Made Gibsonburg, Ohio, FAMOUS 
é 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 





aa NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURG oe oe PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURG, K 

















CROWN HYDRATE 


HIGH CALCIUM HYDRATED LIME 














At present prices you can waterproof, improve the color and strengthen the texture of all cement con- 
struction and actually save money because the Hydrate replaces thesame amount of cement (15 to 25%). 


Kritzer Vacuum Process 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 












“Tf It Is Li 
‘fitistime Dealers, Attention! 


We manufacture the Strongest Lime in Ohio. Thereason! Our Lime Stone is of that quality. 
We can ship straight or mixed cars of bulk, barrels, Mason Hydrate, Lime Flour White 
Finishing Hydrate, also Clover Grower for improving the soil. Write or wire for prices. 













Scioto Lime and Stone Company 


Delaware - =, Ohio 
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TED LIME 


To the Dealer 


Advantages in Handling, Etc. 



































The modern business man who is a dealer in builders’ supplies 
is making more money today out of his lime customers than 
he was making five years ago, because he is now selling 
Hydrated lime to the building trades for the purposes of making 
mortar for brick laying and for plastering instead of lump lime 
as formerly. There is a reason for this: Hydrated lime is the 
modern and intelligent way of handling that material. It costs 
less to handle being packed in neat, strong paper bags; there 
is no waste by air slacking or by dumping at the point of 
delivery. It is always uniform and gives satisfaction to the 
customer. The best paying customers are now demanding 
hydrated lime and no other. It is the way to sell 
lime economically and profitably. 





To the Manufacturer 
A Profitable Method 


Every argument that appeals to the dealer is doubly foreed on 
you if you want to hold the dealers’ business. The dealers who 
pay promptly and give out large orders are they who are selling 
the largest amount of Hydrated lime. To sell your entire 
product as a hydrate is the biggest business opportunity 
before you just now, because you can store your hydrate packed 
in paper bags indefinitely so that your kilns can run continu- 
ously and you can select your 
customers more carefully because 
you don’t have to ship your 
goods the very day that your lime 
is drawn. To hydrate your entire 
product makes a dignified busi- 
ness establishment out of your 
old fashioned lime plant, and the 
difference by doing business the 
modern way is gratifyingly 
profitable. 





KRITZER CONTIN UOUS HYDRATER 


THE KRITZER COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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WELLER MACHINERY 


embodies the very best in quality, construction and utility. It IS all and 


more than is claimed for it. Its use REDUCES the expense in handling your 


material. Whether it be Elevating, Conveying or Power Transmission Machinery, it is always 
RIGHT, always RELIABLE. 


If you need machinery of 
this nature, NOW or will 
need later, write us TODAY 
for our No. 20 catalogue describing 
and illustrating the Weller complete 
line. If your problem needs more 
specific attention, our engineering dept. will gladly cooperate with you. 

Weller equipment is especially serviceable for handling rock, stone, cement, lime, sand and 
other heavy materials. Stone and Ore Belt Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Screens, Dump 
Cars, Elevators, Portable Elevators,Car Loaders and Unloaders 
and other machinery for service in quarries, mines and cement plants. 


Weller Mfg. Co. Clieese 


New York Office: SO CHURCH ST. 



























Don’t Buy Hydrated Lime 


at random; specify ‘‘Clyde Process’’ Hydrated Lime. The material that has the qualities you 
want, either as a consumer or a dealer. The presence of this quality has enabled Clyde operators 
to sell 90% of the Hydrated Lime used in America. Insist on getting “Clyde Process’’ Hydrated 
Lime, it will put snap into the appearance of your work, it will ginger up a sick selling organization. 
If your dealer or producer doesn’t carry this material, send us his name, we will tell you where you 
can get it in your neighborhood. We furnish complete “Clyde Process’ Hydrating plants with 
capacities from 1 ton an hour up. Interesting booklets for the asking. 


“The Man that put QUALITY into Hydrated Lime.’’ 


Clyde Hydrator with Hood H. MISCAMP BELL, Duluth, Minn. 


“The common sense way” Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Clyde Hydrators 
































STURTEVANT MACHINERY 





CRUSHERS GRINDERS SCREENS 








Thirty Years of Practical Experience has taught us that no one machine is adapted to all purposes. Customers 
expect correctly designed machines for their special work. Our large line enables one to select properly. It consists of : 


CRUSHERS — For coarse, medium and fine work on hard or soft rock. Jaw, 


Rotary and Hammer design. 
CRUSHING ROLLS — Coarse, medium and fine. Hard or soft rock,— wet or dry. 


TRI-ROLL MILLS — For medium crushing, giving Two Roll Reductions. 
RING-ROLL MILLS — For pulverizing hard materials. 

EMERY MILLS and HAMMER-BAR MILLS — For pulverizing softer materials. 
SCREENS — Inclined Vibrating and Rotary for fine or coarse work— wet or dry. 














Ss ling Crush Rolls, Grinders and Screens. Send for Catalogue. 








STURTEVANT MILL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER PITTSBURGH ATLANTA VICTORIA, 8B. C- LONDON ENG. 
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JOHN O’LAUGHLIN’S SCREEN 


made solely by Johnston & Chapman, is the 


ONLY 
SCREEN 


on the market for wide-awake quarry-men 
and miners, who want to separate crushed 
granite, limestone or other minerals, gravel, 
sand, coal or coke. It will soon earn its 
cost in saving of repairs, and maintenance, 
and reduced power, and will do more and 
cleaner work than any other cylindrical 
screen of like area. No one can afford to 
keep old traps in use when the O’Laughlin 
installed 


The advantages of these screens are described in detail in a circular which WE WILL NOW 


MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS. Mr. John O’Laughlin, the inventor, has designed many 
notable improvements in rock-drilling, quarrymg, crushing and screening machinery, 


























will from the moment it starts give a better 
and larger product, and a big interest on 


and uses these improved screens in his own crushing plants, which others have declared your investment in continuous saving in 
“to be the most perfect in existence in every detail.’”’ The O’Laughlin Screen is an cost of repairs, renewals, and power. For 
important factor in the most modern and perfect stone-crushing plant. particulars address: 


JOHNSTON @ CHAPMAN CO. 


Corner Francisco and Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Perforaters of Sheet Metals, Flat, Cylindrical, and Conical Perforated Screen Plates for Quarries, Mines, Reduction Works, Mills and all Industrial Purposes. 


























OUR MOTTO—‘QUALITY and SERVICE” 


(Prices Always Right) 








WIRE, MAIL OR PHONE OR- 
DERS TO NEAREST MILL 








The National Retarder Co. 








SUCCESSORS TO 


The Chemical Stucco Retarder Co. The Ohio Retarder Co. The Binns Stucco Retarder Co. 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio Uhrichsville, Ohio 








MILLS AT 
Webster City, lowa Port Clinton, Ohio 
Branch Office, Toledo, Ohio 
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dryer. 











Neither Guesswork Nor Theory 


are praticed by us when it comes to solving a 
problem in drying. | We know what we can 
do for we have been specialists in the drying 
field for the last 16 years. 


RUGGLES-COLES 
suet.” DRYERS 


are used in all parts of the world, there being more than 350 install- 
ations. Over half a hundred are used for drying sand and gypsum at 
plaster, brick and cement plants. 

We build six regular types of dryers, but for special work we 
build machines to order. 



















Book “What We Dry’’ will interest you. 


Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 50 Church Street 
McCormick Building (37-117) NEW YORK 





REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF, 











HOTEL 


VICTORIA 


Broadway, Fifth Avenue & 27th Street 


SPECIAL RATE FROM MAY lst 


Rooms with 
privilege of bath, $1.50 


Rooms with 
private bath, 2.00 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 500 PERSONS 


NEW YORK 




















Light Your Mill or Factory With 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 


“LIGHTS LIKE THE SUN” 


It reflects the light in the darkest rooms and will cut 
down your lighting bill. 

Can be washed and will not chip off when applied 
over delicate machinery. 

Is a fire retarder and when used on wood work 
lessens the fire risk. Bears the label of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Can be used equally 
well in the damp or dry rooms of your mill or factory. 
Is impervious to moisture or fumes. 


IT WAS USED HERE 





MESSRS. WAITT & BOND, Boston, Mass. 
Densmore & LeClear, Engineers. 


Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply you 
write us. Drop a postal for Booklet J. that tells you 
all about Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders, 


82-84 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 


New York Office, 101 Park Ave., at 40th St. 
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Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Medusa Waterproofing Used Exclusively in Concrete Basement, Walls and Floors. 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


(Patented April 23, 1907) 


MAKES CONCRETE IMPERVIOUS TO WATER AND PREVENTS EFFLORES- 
CENCE AND DISCOLORATION. GIVES ABSOLUTELY PERMANENT RESULTS. 


Not a Wash or an Experiment 


Write for free illustrated booklets and samples of 
MEDUSA GRAY PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


MEDUSA BLN yee tS CEMENT 
RAY AND WHITE 


Sandusky Domus — Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





























Economy in Lime Burning 












Complete lime burning plants in- 
stalled, securing the highest economy 
not only in the burning of the lime 
but also in quarrying the rock and de- 
livering it to the kiln. 


This service assures our customers 
of obtaining highest equipment value, 
lowest production costs and maximum 
output of lime of the highest grade. 

We are the only company offering 
this service with the secur- 
ity it affords the buyer 


Doherty - Eldred Lime 
Kilns are the key to quality 
and economy in the actual 
lime burning. 


Write for Bulletin No. 4. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


° © EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
Combustion Engineers 9 Wali street, NEW YORK 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 


‘ 1 Muffle Furnaces 
Complete Lime Burning Plants Special Industrial Furnaces 


Gas Producers Refractory Materials 





DIRECT HEAT 


RYERS 


FOR—— 


BANK SAND 
GLASS SAND 
ROCK, CLAY 
COAL, ETC. 


All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter. 





We have equipped the largest plants in existence and our 
dryers are operating in all parts of the world. Write for list 
of installations and catalogue S. C. 


American Process Company 


68 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 











BACON * FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING x. WORLD KNOWN 


NO) BESO NEN Din 


te RLE C.BACON, ENGINEER sl 
a HAVERNIEVER BUILDING, NEW YORK 














WORRELL’S ROTARY DRIERS 


(First Efficient Rotary Fire Driers Built) 
DIRECT OR INDIRECT HEAT, 
FOR SAND, CLAY, CRUSHED ROCK, GRAIN 
and other granular or fiberous matter. High Efficiency, Durability and Simplicity. 


In sending for prices and printed matter state your 
IMPORTANT; required hourly capacity, < 


To ae kee 5B. WORREEL 


Established 1879 209 Center St, HANNIBAL, MO. 


























Farnam “Cheshire” Lime Co. 


OF CHESHIRE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Cheshire “Finishing” Lime 


Well known throughout New York and the Eastern States as the finest 
finishing lime manufactured. The special feature of this lime is its quick 
and even slacking, thus preventing any cracking or checking when put 
on the wall. It is the best lime used in the country today for all 


HIGH GRADE FINISHING WORK 


Selling Department, 39 Cortlandt Si., N.Y., C. J. CURTIN, Pres’t. 
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Markets for Portland cement have been well sustained all through 
the season. 





Auto trucks for the delivery of building materials have made good 
on a big scale during the present season. 





The big road congress at Detroit begins next week. Rock 
Propucts will be in the front row with bells and banners to tell you 
all about it next month. 





The new currency law is going to be a conservative experiment 
directed at improvement in that part of our national finance organism 
where further delay is impossible. 





Plastered exteriors and rough case surface treatments, together 
with brush work and tooling, have steadily increased in popularity 
because it is the only economical way to secure artistic and individual 
effects. 





Suspense over the tariff adjustment has not affected building 
material lines to any extent directly, but the general contraction of 
business and especially the ultra conservation operations of big busi- 
ness enterprises has ‘‘cut some ice.’’ It will be a good thing for 
business when Congress gets through. 





With the decadence of the ancient wooden shingle, principally 
because of its poor quality and high price, prepared roofings are 
rapidly taking this extensive and most important field. This is the 
opening of the most active season in roofing and the dealer who has 
the goods is the only one who can make the sales. 





Our own American process of hydrating lime has got the lead 
of all the world. In this one branch our European brethren of 
technique and practice have to yield us the palm. Having worked 
out the great improvement to perfection our lime industry has come 
to consider hydrate as the established American way of marketing 
lime. The dealer is secure and the user saves money, too; hence the 
universal popularity of hydrate. 


Improved quarry equipment has materially assisted the crusher 
operator to overcome the ever-present shortage of quarry labor. The 
class of men employed to operate steam shovels, rollers and power 
drills are much more dependable than the old quarry hand. Instead 
of a little army of men the quarry is now a mechanical plant in opera- 
tion. Only those concerns well equipped with modern machinery can 
stay in the running these days. 





The classification of sand for commercial purposes seems to be one 
of those near-impossibilities. Each sample is ‘‘the best in the mar- 
ket,’’ to hear them tell it, but the fact must stand out that little of 
it is worth the price, and such sand as has quality enough to make it 
worth while has to be sold as cheap as that which is practically 
worthless. The testing and grading of sand has never really occurred 
to us as yet. It is a field that will soon develop, however. 





Yes, Yes! There will be another great flood next spring, and it 
may be worse than the last. Some precautionary measures have been 
taken in the shape of building protective dykes for the most part de- 
signed to deflect surplus waters so as to drown out the other fellow. 
Not a nickel, or hardly a passing thought, has been directed at the 
only possible cure—the restoration of the river beds and banks, to- 
gether with the systematic holding back of the surplus water supply 
in the high levels. 


The Lineoln memorial highway has been definitely located and be- 
comes an organized fact. Since time began no such gigantic propo- 
sition has been publicly received with so little objection and so small 
a show of selfishness.. Of course, every city and town wants the great 
highway, but all seem to realize that the road ean’t ramble around to 
suit everybody. It is indeed encouraging to note this improvement in 
publie intelligence. It is the best guarantee of the early construction 
of the big undertaking. 

Material dealers find it to be one of their problems to discover any 
profit in handling lath. It costs good money—much more than the 
quality of the goods justifies—the waste is enormous and it always 
runs short. Lath, the cost of putting it up, and the plastering mate- 
rial that it wastes, including time, ete., makes it about the most ex- 
pensive thing that goes into a building. Just teach your customers 
to use plaster board and you will stop the waste, improve the quality 
of the job that your patrons build and give better satisfaction all 
around, besides you will be able to figure where you get off on the 
right side of the ledger, at least. 


The work of the American Concrete Institute is designed to apply 
an adequate curé for the worst and only detracting element in the 
eonerete industry—namely, the ignorant, unqualified and irrespon- 
sible working contractor. We need these fellows more and more; 
we need them and more of them to use up our cement and crushed 
rock and sand and gravel, but we have got to insist upon creditable 
work being done, or cement construction of every type will soon be 
condemned by its own bad showing. The percentage of good-looking 
and substantial work is not keeping pace with the growth of the 
industry or the progress of the age. If the discussions on costs and 
standard mixtures and methods could be hammered into some 10,000 
hard heads that we could enumerate, every cement mill would need 
more kilns, every crusher plant would want more equipment and 
every sand dump would eall for more teams. It is the one best bet 
of the industry to improve the business intelligence of the per- 
sonnel handling concrete in the field. It’s a much bigger thing just 
now than reaching out after new uses. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


American Concrete Institute, Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill, February 16-20, 1914 

American Road Congress, Detroit, Mich., week 
of September 29 

American Road tuilders’ Association, First 
Regiment armory, Philadelphia, Pa., December 9, 
10, 11 and 12; tenth annual meeting 

Association of American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ponchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
Sept. 22, 23, 24 and 25 

Eighth Mid-West Cement Show, Auditorium, 
Omaha, Neb., January 30 to February 4, 1914. 

Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Date announced later. 

Interstate Cement Tile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., February 17-19, 1914. 

Nebraska Cement Users’ Association, Omaha, 
Neb., January 30 to February 4, 1914; ninth an 
nual convention. 

National Association of Sand and Gravel Pro 
ducers, Chicago, Ill. Date announced later. 

National Conference on Concrete Road Building, 
Chicago, IL, February 12, 13 and 14, 1914, 

Seventh Chicago Cement Show, Coliseum, Chi- 
eago, Ill, February 12-21, 1914. 











Architects and contractors are beginning to get 
busy again at Hot Springs, which suffered such a ter- 
rific fire early in the month. Much concrete’ and 
stone work will take the place of the frame struc 
tures that burned. 


The Universal Portland Cement Company has 
issued five new booklets which will be found ex- 
tremely valuable to interested parties, under the 
titles, ‘‘Cement Drain Tile,’’ ‘‘Conerete Highway 
Bridges,’’ ‘‘Concrete Surfaces,’’ ‘‘Conerete Silos,’’ 
and ‘‘Concreting in Cold Weather.’’ 


We have just been advised by the Williams 
-atent Crusher & Pulverizer Company that they 
have changed the location of their San Francisco 
office from 347 Monadnock Building to 268 Market 
street, where they would be pleased to receive all 
inquiries direct to their San Francisco office. This 
goes into effect October 1, 1913. 


Robert C. Mitchell, for many years sales manager 
of the Cleveland Builders’ Supply Company, Cleve- 
land, O., resigned that position August 1 to become 
general manager of the Farr Brick» Company, of 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Mitchell has an enviable reputa 
tion in Cleveland as a brick salesman, and his many 
friends predict success for him in his new role as 
general manager of the Farr Brick Company. 


Copies of the annual publication containing the 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, held in Cin- 
cinnati last year, are being issued by that organiza- 
tion. In addition to the convention proceedings, the 
book contains the revised constitution, secretary’s 
and treasurer’s annual reports, names of officers, 
etc. The headquarters of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association are at 150 Nassau street, New York, 
N. Y. E. L. Powers is secretary. The next conven 
tion of the association will be held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 9, 10, 11 and 12. 


S. E. Worrell, Hannibal, Mo., manufacturer of 
Worrell’s Rotary Driers by direct or indirect appli 
cation of heat, has for some time past cultivated 
an appreciable foreign trade. He recently shipped 
the complete equipment for a plantation rice mill in 
British Guiana, S. A., and is building another, 
arranged for drying and cleaning both rice paddy 
and tropical corn, for E. A. Tjin-kon-fat, of Para- 
maribo, Surinarn, South America, Mr. Worrell has 
been for a third of a century building up a nice 
export trade to tropical countries, reaching from the 
Hawaiian to the Philippine Islands, largely owing to 
the fact that the Worrell driers burn any kind of 
fuel and are built ‘‘fool-proof’’ in order to with 
stand the rough usage of the natives. The driers 
are delivered f. o. b. S. S. New York, New Orleans 
or San Francisco, 





John Williams, for the past five years cashier 
and chief clerk of the Manitowoc Ship Building & 
Dry Dock Company, of Manitowoc, Wis., has re- 
signed to become secretary of the Hydraulic Sand & 
Transit Company, of Chicago. 


J. L. Durnell, of the Charles Warner Company, 
Wilmington, Del., who recently returned after an 
extensive tour of Europe, left recently on a busi- 
ness tour through South America and is not ex- 
pected to return until the middle of October. 





E. B. Manley, secretary of the Rockton Moulding 
Sand Company, of Beloit, Wis., recently returned 
from Marion, Ind., where he superintended the 
building of a machine for the loading and mixing 
of moulding sand. The Beloit concern is behind 
on its orders for the new machine. 


F. L. Jorgensen has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Glens Falls Portland Cement 
Company’s plant. The resignation will take effect 
October 1. Mr. Jorgensen will after that date be 
associated with the Sandusky Portland Cement 
Company, dividing his time between the company ’S 
plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. 


—— —— ] 








DISCOVERED! A NEW USE FOR THE CEMENT SACK 


General Manager Leh, of the Old Mission Port 
land Cement Company, recently returned from his 
Eastern travels, and is now busy at San Juan, Cal., 
preparing to start operations in the near future. 
This company recently filed a mortgage covering 
all its property in San Benito county, to secure a 
$500,000 bond issue for the completion of the plant. 


Bob Elliott, contractor, and a member of W. G. 
Bush & Co., supply people of Nashville, Tenn., was 
voted on a few days ago for city commissioner and 
led with a vote around 7,000, but there will have to 
be a run-off between he and another candidate who 
is slightly behind, nobody having a majority. Indi 
cations point strongly to Mr. Elliott’s success. He 
was the organizer of the Nashville Builders’ Supply 
Company and other local corporations. 


R. M. Glacken, chemist, 211 N. Calvert street, 
Baltimore, Md., has placed two very interesting and 
instructive books on the market. ‘‘ Fertilizer 
Facts’’ contains valuable information looking 
towards the production by lime manufacturers of 
cheap fertilizer from their screenings. This is a 
very important phase of the lime industry and is 
well worth investigating. Mr. Glacken writes spe 
cial advice to each limestone producer as his rock 
analysis requires. ‘*Blacksmithing’’ contains 
many facts regarding tempering and sharpening 
drill steels and covers thoroughly modern formulas 
for fluxes for welding. 


Samuel Hill, president of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, (and known as the Apostle 
of good roads) says that loss from unimproved 
highways is greater than that from the tariff. 
Wonder who started the expression, ‘‘This road 
looks like Sam Hill?’’ 





W. A. Browning, Southwestern agent for the 
Standard Scale & Supply Company, of Pittsburgh, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, who opened 
up his contractors’ equipment and scale business 
in Dallas, Tex., about ten weeks ago, reports con- 
tractors are showing considerable interest in the 
business. His sales in northern Texas have been 
very heavy. 





The mid-summer meeting of the directors of the 
National Builders’ Supply Association, which was 
to have been held in Cleveland, has been called 
off owing to the illness of President Edward 8. 
Walton. Mr. Walton is so ill that it may be 
found necessary to appoint some member of the 
board of directors to act as president until such a 
time as he is able to be around. 

W. O. Matthews, general manager of the Canada 
Pebble Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ontario, visited the 
Chicago office of the Canada pebble company, in 
charge of Geo. M. Thomson, U. 8. representative, 
the latter part of August and paid the sanctum of 
Rock Propucrs a friendly call. Mr. Matthews de- 
scribed in his genial and foreeful way the progress 
and stable condition of affairs in his country, with 
which he is intimately connected and in position to 
review in the light of a ripe and successful business 
experience, 








An interesting exhibit at the American Road 
Congress in Detroit, September 29 to October 3, 
will be a Paving Determinator which will be ex: 
hibited by the Universal Portland Cement Company. 
The Determinator is an apparatus developed by the 
Department of Public Works of the City of Detroit 
for determining the relative wearing qualities of 
paving materials. The action of the device dupli- 
cates the wear on street pavements and offers a 
splendid method of studying the resistance of vari- 
ous types of pavement to abrasion. The Determixa- 
tor will be shown in operation testing pieces of 
concrete and brick. 





Richard L. Humphrey, president of the American 
Concrete Institute, was in Chicago recently attend- 
ing to some of the preliminaries in connection with 
the coming convention of the Institute in February. 
Mr. Humphrey was recently in the Panama zone and 
reports the great engineering work rapidly drawing 
to completion, with the observation that all the con- 
crete work he had occasion to notice looked to be 
first class in every particular. The massive locks, 
dams and controlling works are all built of concrete. 
Mr. Humphrey was never looking better and was full 
of enthusiasm of the great work, which is acknowl- 
edged part of the concrete industries of America. 

Messrs. Arthur H. Blanchard, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
consulting highway engineer, and professor in 
charge of the graduate course in highway engineer- 
ing at Columbia University, and Prevost Hubbard, 
Assoe, Am. Soe, C. E., consulting chemist, in charge 
of the Division of Roads and Pavements, the In- 
stitute of Industrial Research of Washington and 
lecturer in Highway Engineering Chemistry in Co- 
lumbia University, have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Blanchard and Hubbard, highway 
efficiency experts, with offices at Broadway and 
117th Street, New York City. At present Messrs. 
Blanchard and Hubbard are retained by Commis- 
sioner John H. Delaney as the advisory board on 
highways for the New York state department of 
efficiency and economy. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson Page’s appointment as Am- 
bassador to Italy will interrupt his energetic work 
in behalf of good roads. Doctor Page has for sev- 
eral years been chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the American Highway Association, and 
has brought into that well-known organization 
nearly two thousand of America’s foremost citizens. 
Lee McClung, who was elected treasurer of the as- 
sociation while holding the office of treasurer of 
the United States, is just completing a tour of the 
world and is timing his arrival in this country so 
as to be present at the opening of the Road Con- 
gress, September 29-October 4. J. E. Pennybacker, 
the secretary of the association, who recently com- 
pleted a comprehensive statistical investigation of 
the road systems of foreign governments and of the 
state for the joint congressional committee on fed- 
eral aid in the construction of post roads, is now in 
Toronto aiding the new Ontario commission to 
frame a plan for an expenditure of $10,000,000 in 
road construction. 
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I. 
She was tall and spare, 
And her thin gray hair 
Was combed to neat perfection; 
Her smile was as bright 
As her heart was light, 
And a foe to all dejection. 
Her laugh rang true 
As she greeted you, 
She was glad you came you always knew— 
My dear old Aunt Lucretia. 


IT. 
In her starched white dress, 
You would never guess 
That her hands were gnarled with labor; 
You would never know 
Of the care and woe 
She eased for friend and neighbor; 
For her eye was clear, 
And her smile bred cheer, 
And the people loved her far and near— 
My dear old Aunt Lucretia. 


AUNT LUCRETIA. 


ITI. 
Near a shading wood 
The white house stood, 
And the roses bloomed around it; 
And calm and rest 
In this shaded nest, 
Seemed forever to surround it; 
When you felt the wear 
Of the world’s fanfare, 
And longed for peace you would find it there— 
With dear old Aunt Lucretia. 


IV. 
But the other day 
[ passed that way, 
And my heart was sore and weary; 
The white house stood 
By the shading wood 
But it now looks old and dreary. 
With a rising pain, 
I longed in vain 
For the touch of the gentle hand again— 
Of dear old Aunt Lueretia. 











THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN. 

Some twenty years ago, in a little town in north- 
ern Pennsylvania, near the York state line, an in- 
dustrious young man struggled with the books in 
Pomeroy Bros.’ bank. He was not only indus- 
trious, but ambitious, and one day a great idea 
came to him. He would get a position in a city 
bank, where his opportunities would be brighter. 

Pomeroy Bros., aside from being his employers, 
were his uncles. He broached the matter to them, 
and was promptly told he was a fool. They volun- 
teered further that they were getting along in 
years, and he would be their logical successor. This 
would have satisfied the average boy. But this 
youth was not of the average. 

He started a correspondence course in job hunt- 
ing, and a few weeks later received the offer of 
a position with a bank in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
wired his acceptance. 

Did Pomeroy. Bros. drive him to the train and 
wish him god speed? They did not. Instead, they 
figuratively girded themselves in sackcloth and 
ashes, and mourned for the dismal future of their 
sister’s prodigal son. 

Three or four years later there was a wedding 
in Bridgeport. It was that of Pomeroy Bros.’ ex 
bank elerk and the daughter of the president of the 
Bridgeport bank, 

You may remember when the Astor Place Bank 
was organized. About the time the bank opened 
its doors the president received a letter one morn- 
ing postmarked Bridgeport, Conn. It contained an 
application from an unknown youth for a position. 
He turned to his secretary and instructed an an- 
swer to be sent that all positions were filled. The 
next morning he received this startling telegram: 


‘Will be in your office 

Monday morning ready to work 

at anything.’’ 
(Signed) Harry Davidson. 

The signer of that telegram was the young man 
who put it over on the Bridgeport banker. He 
did it again this time, for Monday morning saw 
him in the Astor Place bank, and he got a position. 

Nerve? You ean call it that if you want to. 
Four years later he was asked to leave his position 
as cashier of the Astor Place bank to go with the 
Liberty National bank, 

When he was elected to the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty National bank he was the 
youngest bank vice-president in New York City. 
Likewise, he was the youngest bank president, 
when the Liberty National elected him to that posi- 
tion. His age was thirty-five or so. 

If you are keeping up with us, we’ll move him 
again, for before long the first National bank of 
New York yearned for a vice-president and had 
$25,000 per annum as a slight remuneration for the 
services of such a man. You guessed it, Davidson 
got the job. 


As nearly as we remember, he worked there for 
six years, or until five years ago, when J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. needed a new partner. Davidson again, 
and now that J. P. Morgan himself is dead, Henry 
P. Davidson is the biggest man in that wonderful 
banking firm, and one of the biggest financiers in 
the country. 

Here in one reel, we have the pictures of twenty 
years in the life of a man starting with nothing 
but his grit, intelligence and capacity for hard 
work as his visible assets. 





OSSIFIED? 

The representative of a well known trade paper 
wrote a letter the other day soliciting an advertise- 
ment, and this is one of the points he made: ‘‘We 
guarantee a bonyfied circulation of 5000 paid sub- 
scriptions.’’ Did he get the ad? He did not. 





DISPOSITION. 


One of the big railroad lines has a regular form 
of reporting accidents to animals on its line. 
Recently a cow was killed and the track foreman 
drew up the report. In answer to the question, 
‘‘Disposition of carcass?’’ he wrote: ‘‘Kind and 
gentle ’’ —Our Animals. 


BRAVE TO RECKLESSNESS. 


Amy Teur—‘‘T thought, my dear Count, that you 
were a judge of music. I wonder at the applause 
vou bestow upon that man’s efforts; his singing 
is abominable.’’ 

Count Dorame—‘‘ Ah, madame, it is not his voice 
I so admire. It is his bravery. Bravo! Encore!’’ 

—Exchange. 


THE LIMIT. 

After citing numberless ills and receiving the 
physician’s prescription, she finally arose to leave 
the office. As she reached the door she turned 
around and remarked slowly: ‘‘ And, doctor, I hear 
strange sounds in my ears.’’ 

‘<Well, where else do you expect to hear them? 
answered the tired physician.—Brooklyn Life. 


9? 





A RAILROAD YARN. 

Going out on the C. B. & Q. the other night, a 
young man got on at Riverside. He sat down near 
the door, and when the conductor stopped for his 
ticket, he looked up and said, ‘‘You got mine.’ 
‘‘Why, I just saw you get on at Riverside,’’ replied 
the conductor; whereupon the youth sheepishly 
grinned and held out a dime. The conductor looked 
at him a moment, and this is what he said: ‘‘ You 
oy boob, if you need the money so darned much, 

I’ll pay your fare.’ 

He tossed the dime back and threw a receipt after 
it, thereby charging himself up with ten cents. 

The moral is, when you try to beat your way, 
put it over. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCREEN SEPARATORS. 


We have all seen mother with her circular ‘‘sieve’’ 
separate the fine flour from the lumps dextrously 
without raising the least dust or spreading the filmy 
pile unnecessarily over the surface of her ‘‘ biscuit 
board.’’ This study is most ardently if not most 
carefully done about the time she is preparing our 
twelfth birthday cake. 

Just when mothers began to ‘‘sieve’’ flour this 
deponent saith not, for probably the mother of that 
half Jew, half Greek Heroditus, the father of written 
history, used her ‘‘sieve’’ quite as deftly as our own, 
that is provided she was any good at all, and we 
have to presume the forebear of such a son was 
handy with her baking. On this particular point 
Heroditus has nothing to say, which may be taken 
to mean that he was not domestically inclined; how- 
ever, he admits the importance of womanhood in 
many places, so it is safe betting that he remem 
bered that old round ‘‘sieve’’ which with a tap and 
a twist, with a tilt and a shake, with a pat and a 
slap successfully made the earliest separation of fine 
materials ever known to civilization. Mother’s sieve 
was one of .the tools—one of the most important and 
powerful tools—that was used to change savage into 
civilized man. 

In the arts we call that same old ‘‘sieve’’ by 
another name—it is a ‘‘riddle.’’ Only small use has 
been made of the riddle by man. He became wise 
enough only recently, comparatively speaking, to see 
the great fields of application for the riddle. Now- 
adays wire cloth screens are made to every gauge of 
coarseness and fineness—even as fine as 40,000 regu- 
lar-sized openings to the square inch, and all of these 
are in common use every day. 

As man finds out more about it the volume of 
graded material demanded in the arts increases by 
leaps and bounds. It is safe to say that sinee Rock 
PRODUCTS was born almost twelve years ago the 
volume has increased by more than one million times, 
and we are not conscious of any figures by which to 
express what the demand for separated and graded 
material may grow to in another decade. 

Volume of output is and has been and must be 
the study of the engineer designing a mechanical 
sereen. The riddle and primarily mother’s sieve is 
always the elusive model. It is perfection, one hun- 
dred per cent efficient, but costly to operate and slow. 
The mechanical screen securing nearest to the effi- 
ciency of the hand riddle with largest volume of out- 
put is the ideal, the accomplishment at which all 
designers must aim. 

The field is so large it is quite possible that no one 
type or form of mechanical screen will take care of 
all eases. The conditions of operation and the mate- 
rials being screened exhibit very wide variations, but 
making due and correct allowances for contingencies 
and circumstances, the nearest approach to the ancient 
and honorable hand riddle with its dependable and 
final results will always be the king of screens, 

The exact work of the chemist’s laboratory will 
always be done with the hand riddle. The chemist’s 
formula and models of finished material will always 
be best followed by those mechanical processes which 
imitate most perfectly the means he uses to get exact 
separations and proportions. 

We are acquiring improvement after improvement 
in the mechanical screen line during the last two or 
three years and more specialties are coming forward 
on the drawing boards of the designers. 

Dependable, uniform separation in sufficient volume 
to be economical is recognized as a most important 
factor in the successful production of practically 
every one of the quarry and mine products, and it 
has had and is having more to do with raising the 
standards of our building materials than any other 
one process. 





International Steam Pump Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., is sending copies of a new cat- 
alogue just issued by them entitled ‘‘ Irrigation.’ 
This publication briefly but clearly deseribes and 
illustrates a few of the many applications of their 
pumping machinery for irrigation and distribu- 
tion of water for agricultural purposes, and it 
will prove of interest to the readers of Rock 
Products. 


Sturtevant Mill Company, with offices and works 
at Harrison Square, Boston, Mass., have just com- 
pleted the design of a machine for automatically 
erushing and sampling coal, which no doubt will 
be of interest to our readers. Purchasing coal by 
analysis is becoming a growing practice. It is 
already done by all the government coal purchas- 
ing departments and, in fact, many large users of 
coal, and for some time past the company has had 
many inquiries in reference to a machine for doing 
this class of work. Bulletin No. 85 issued by the 
company illustrates and describes this machine in 
detail. 
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THE SMALL TOWN DEALER. 


It would be a pretty hard matter to find a man 
today who is not having something to say about 
the high cost of living. There is a good deal of 
thinking done on this line, but the great trouble 
is that selfishness is mixed up with the ‘‘think.’’ 
If a man is a producer he knows that he is all 
right, for he is producing something that people 
want. He not only knows it, but he is. 

In certain lines of trade, what follows will apply 
more to the small towns than it will to a large 
town, but it is a good idea for a person who is 
dealing in a certain kind of merchandise to look 
over his territory and find out how many possible 
customers he may have, then divide his possible 
customers, using for a divisor the number of 
merchants in his same line of business. If this mer- 
chant is dealing exclusively in coal or lumber or 
any one commodity, this system of getting at the 
real facts of the case will show exactly where he 
stands. After he has made his division he knows 
that he has just so many customers that reasonably 
belong to him, provided his business ability is on 
a par with the business ability of the other deal 
ers in his line. 

Now let us go a little further into this. Suppose 
there are not customers enough to make it pos- 
sible for these retailers to sell at a reasonable 
profit and make a living. Then they must make 
an unreasonable profit, which is one of the causes 
of the high cost of living. There is one thing 
here that every business man should get thoroughly 
into his mind, which is, business is a continuous 
struggle for supremacy. Every man in your line 
of business is going to take every fair advantage 
of you he can, and some will use unfair methods. 
But the good business man sticks to a fair struggle, 
not because he has any love for you, but because 
it pays best to compete that way. 

Now let us se what the remedy is. There is 
but one, if you want to stay in business, and that 
is to take on other lines. 

Did it ever occur to you that the druggist, whom 
you patronize every few days, is a brighter busi- 
ness man than you are? No, of course it didn’t. 
You probably consider your business a more ex- 
tensive one than his, because you sell in bigger 
lots and handle more money at a time, and it is a 
well-known fact that the man who deals in large 
things becomes broader in his business ideas. But 
still the druggist can teach you something if you 
take note of the varied lines he carries, for unless 
you are in the habit of visiting drug stores in 
foreign countries the chances are that you never 
saw an exclusive retail drug store. 

Years ago the druggist who was trying to make 
a living retailing drugs realized that he must take 
hold of other lines of trade in connection with 
his drug busiuess or find something else to do. To- 
day if you want to find a drug store you will have 
to look sharp to find it unless there is a big electric 
sign in front of the store, because pretty much 
all there is left of the drug store is the sign. 

Occasionally you see those big glass bottles filled 
with some kind of colored liquid, but many times 
these emblems of the business are covered up with 
advertisements of fountain pens, fancy soaps, tooth 
brushes and a lot of other things that do not come 
under the head of drugs in the dictionary. In 
most of the country towns throughout the West the 
druggist carries paints and oils and often in a 
room fitted up for that purpose in the rear of 
the drug store you will find wall paper. Now 
don’t you think you can learn something from the 
druggist? 

Perhaps you are a dealer in building material 
and you realize there are too many other building 
material men in your particular section of the 
country who are drawing trade from the same 
people that you are. You are having a hard time 
to make the profit you think you should make in 
your business. Suppose you stop a minute and see 
if there is not something else in the building ma- 
terial line that you can earry to advantage. 

I have known lumber dealers to keep paints and 
oils. I have also known them to keep heavy hard- 
ware, and I ran across one who kept wall paper. 
Now, all of those things come under the head of 
building material and yet I don’t believe that I 


ever heard of a man, I certainly never visited one, 
who had building material on his sign and did not 
keep lumber, but kept the ordinary items that 
come under the head of building material, who ecar- 
ried paints, oils, heavy hardware or wall paper; 
and still those last three items are building ma- 
terial. 

I think if I were going into the building material 
business again, especially in a territory that was 
pretty well covered, I would keep everything that 
would come under that head. Of course, I would 
be stepping on somebody’s toes, and if I did I pre- 
sume I would argue the question with him. In fact, 
[ think I would take pleasure in asking the drug- 
gist if he did not think paints and wall paper 
came nearer being building material than they did 
drugs. 


USE OF WOOD SHINGLES ADDS TO FIRE 
HAZARD. 


Roofs of Non-inflammable Construction Should Be 
Encouraged by Every Municipality. 

The conflagration hazard will hang over every 
town and village so long as wooden shingles are 
used for roofs, says the Insurance Post. They 
are conflagration breeders, being usually dry and 
inflammable, ready to be ignited by the first flying 
brand or spark. Insurance companies make very 








THE LATE CHAS. C. CALKINS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


material reductions in rates for non-combustible 
roofs, and the old-fashioned slate, tin or gravel 
roof and the newer cement-shingle and tile roofs 
should be encouraged by every municipality. 

So far as exposure fires are concerned, the one 
feature of the building which most needs protec- 
tion is the roof, as flying brands or sparks are not 
likely to lodge anywhere else. 

Lighter forms of tile are now being produced, 
cement and asbestos shingles are growing in favor 
and while their first cost is slightly greater than 
wooden shingles, their much greater permanency, 
the immunity from fire danger and the reduction 
in insurance cost should encourage their more gen- 
eral use. 

The reduction of the enormous fire waste of the 
country, now amounting to $250,000,000 a year, 
lies in the hands of the American public. If it can 
be brought to realize the enormous drain these 
preventable fires involve upon the national wealth, 
the hundreds of lives which are annually lost and 
that carelessness in one form or another is chiefly 
responsible, they would check the waste by en 
couraging individual and municipal responsibility 
for securing better conditions. 

The average man apparently believes that the 
present proportion of fires is inevitable, just as 
our forefathers believed that plagues and epidemics 
were inevitable. The latter were prevented be- 
cause the people individually and collectively were 
finally induced to give heed to proper sanitary 
rules. The epidemic of fires could be reduced as 
easily if the people individually and collectively 
would give heed to proper rules for the construc- 
tion, protection and care of their property. 


ASBESTOS PLANT PLANNED. 


The Johns-Manville Company has closed the pur- 
chase from the trustees of the Pullman Land As- 
sociation, D. B. Lyman and F. B. Daniels, of 
130% acres within the crook of the Calumet River, 
between the Panhandle and Illinois Central Rail- 
ways, for $130,650, or at the rate of $1,000 an 
acre. The Johns-Manville Company will improve 
with a large plant for the manufacture of asbestos 
products. Title to the land was taken by Thomas 
F, Manville of New York and Charles R. Manville 
of Milwaukee, who have given to Mr. Daniels a 
trust deed to secure $100,000 of purchase money 
running for three years at 5 per cent. The sale 
of the land was negotiated by Clark & Trainer, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Cc, C. CALKINS. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of 
Chas. Clark Calkins, of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Calkins. 
had been prominent in the plaster business for many 
years and known to the trade as an active plaster 
man. He and his brother, H. W. Calkins, a few 
years ago formed the Toronto Plaster Co., and their 
operations have been eminently successful in the 
building material business in that progressive Cana- 
dian city. 

Mr. Calkins was riding in his automobile with his 
son-in-law, Harold 8. Warner, on August 11, when 
their machine was struck at what is known as Big 
Tree crossing in Buffalo, by a locomotive, demolish- 
ing the automobile and instantly killing both Mr. 
Calkins and Mr. Warner. They were riding from 
the country home on the lake shore to the city when 
the fatal accident occurred. 

Mr. Calkins was born in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
14, 1855. He and his brother, H. W. Calkins, of 
Toronto, were the only surviving members of the 
Calkins family. He came to Buffalo in 1892 and 
became identified with the building material busi- 
ness, and has lived in that city ever since. He was 
a successful business man, with a magnetic person- 
ality and a gentle, genial manner and happy dis- 
position. He made friends wherever he went and 
his wide cirele of acquaintances can all be classified 
as his warm admirers and sympathetic friends. 

Mr. Calkins was a thirty-second degree Mason and 
a life member of the lodge of the Ancient Land- 
marks. He was a member of the Buffalo Club, the 
Park Club and the Country Club. Mr. Calkins was 
one of the best amateur golfers in Buffalo. He leaves 
his widow and a daughter, Mrs. H. 8S. Warner, who 
is also widowed by this sad accident. 





D. L. MATHER EXPIRES. 


The many friends of David L. Mather, of Mather 
Bros. Co., Richmond, Ind., will learn with deep regret 
of his death, which occurred at Carp Lake, Mich., 
on Tuesday, August 19, where he, with his wife, were 
spending a vacation. Mr. Mather was stricken with 
apoplexy about 4 o’clock in the afternoon while at 
the village postoffice, and lingered until 11 o’elock 
that night, when death relieved him. 

Mr. Mather’s long and active business life brought 
him in contact almost daily with all classes of people, 
to whom his genial and kindly disposition was ever 
manifested and who will learn of his sudden demise 
with a distinct shock. 

Mr. Mather was born on a farm in Warren county, 
Ohio, on June 20, 1852, being 61 years of age at his 
death. He spent his early boyhood on a farm and 
attended the country school, and throughout his life 
he was devoted to church and lodge matters, being a 
members of the First Presbyterian church, a Knight 
Templar, an active member of the T. P. A. and of 
the Commercial Club. 

In 1876 Mr. Mather decided to enter a business 
career and did so by opening up a coal and wood 
yard. This was in a very modest way in the city of 
Richmond, a one-horse cart constituted the entire 
equipment for making deliveries. Contrasted with the 
very extensive business of this firm at the present 
day, it is certainly indicative of business success, and 
Mr. Mather was the recognized genius in all its de- 
veloping experiences, being also one of the pioneers 
who saw the possibilities of the concrete road. 

In 1880 his brother Harry joined him and the firm 
became known as Mather Brothers, Harry taking 
charge of the lumber trade and D. L. of the fuel 
trade, and later the cement trade. In 1899 the firm 
was organized into a stock company and became 
known as Mather Brothers Company, D. L. still re- 
maining the recognized business head of the firm and 
continued to be so until his death. This career of 
37 years in one institution in the same community 
with a business that developed to larger proportions 
every year, speaks well for his business integrity. 

He leaves, besides his widow, two brothers, Harry 
and Samuel, and one sister, Mrs. Albert Kelsey. 
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MOTOR TRUCK EFFICIENCY. 

The firms whose business necessitates a large 
amount of hauling are slowly coming to the realiza- 
tion that the keen competition of the day and the 
need of efliciency of the most wide-awake sort make 
it incumbent upon them to discard the old horse and 
dray system of handling goods and inaugurate the 
more modern motor truck. In every case where the 
problem has been met intelligently, and the same 
attention to economical operation has been given 
that usually characterizes the other departments of 
their business, they have found that the reduced 
cost of hauling and the increased ability to make 
prompt deliveries render the change highly profit 
able. Firms who a few years ago looked upon the 
motor truck as an institution worthy of adoption 
by others perhaps, but out of the question for them, 
are now operating large fleets of commercial cars 
and have discarded all of their old horse-drawn 
conveyances. 

Probably no one factor has been more important 
in the conversion of these ‘‘doubters’’ than the 
educational campaigns which are being carried on 
by the truck manufacturers. It has been up to 
them not only to produce motor trucks that are 
based upon correct mechanical, service-giving prin 
ciples, but they have been compelled to educate the 
business public up to the point of using them. Often 
it has been necessary for them to analyze a pros- 
pect’s business and show him where he has been 
losing money by not adopting motor trucks; then, 
reorganize his whole delivery system and plan one 
for him that will permit the motor truck to make 
the best possible showing. 

Some interesting statistics have been produced 
through the investigation of transportation problems 
in this way and the task of selling his product is 
becoming continually easier for the manufacturer 
as each succeeding sale adds proof to his assertions 
regarding the efficiency of the motor truck. So 
widely has this form of transportation been adopted 
that the business man does not need to look long 
or far to discover a case analogous to his own. He 
is finding it not so much a question, ‘‘Shall I use 
motor trucks?’’ as ‘‘ What truck had I best buy?’’ 
The two classes, gasoline and electric, each have 
their particular advantages and it behooves the 
buyer to make careful enquiries before deciding 
which kind is best suited to his needs. Trucks that 
may be economically used in one business may not 
prove entirely satisfactory in another. It has been 
found that under certain conditions electric trucks 
have some points in their favor. On the other hand, 
in the face of extremely hard service and particu- 
larly adverse road conditions, gasoline propelled 
trucks often present points in their favor that the 
electric does not possess. Conditions alone can 
govern the buyer in his selection. 

One of the most important considerations for the 
prospective truck owner is the institution of a sys- 
tem which will keep his cars busy all the time 
during working hours and which takes accurate 
account of their performance. A little rest now 
and then for a team of horses is good, but with 
a motor truck it is not only unnecessary, but un- 
profitable. The drivers should have a_ regular 
schedule, if possible, and should be supplied with 
means for keeping an accurate record of the truck’s 
daily maneuvers. The truck record book of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., makers of 
<‘Goodrich’’ tires, which has been lately revised, 
presents by far the most complete and convenient 
form for keeping tab on the motor truck that has 
yet been devised. Provision is made for the record- 
ing of all expenses incident to the operation of the 
truck and for noting the work done, tire perform- 
ance, and other essential matters. In conjunction 
with the record book the company also supplies 
ecards upon which the driver can make his daily 
report. These are furnished free of charge to truck 
owners and are valuable for those operators who are 
not certain just where they stand upon the trans- 
portation problem. It is attention to such details 
as these forms are designed to accommodate that 
spells success or failure for the user of motor trucks. 





The Girvan-Nachod Co., contractors, manufac- 
turers and dealers in waterproofing products, and 
the Hydrobar Waterproofing Co., contractors, man- 
ufacturers and dealers in waterproofing products, 
have formed a combination under the name of the 
Consolidated Cos., with a factory located in New 
York City and will take contracts for the mem- 
brane system of waterproofing with coated or un- 
coated felts or burlaps; the hydrolithie system of 
waterproofing for all classes of structures; damp- 
proof painting by either brush or pneumatic pro- 
cess on the interior or exterior with our bitumi- 
nous compounds. This company has developed a 
process of window caulking, using McCoy’s elastic 
cement and fireproof packing. 


PACIFIC COAST BUILDING OPERATIONS SEA- 
SONABLY QUIET. 


San Francisco, Sept. 19.—The retail building mate- 
rial business is by no means flourishing in the Pacific 
Coast district at present, though conditions are some 
what better than a month ago, and there are indica- 
tions of a decided improvement between now and the 
rainy season. In fact, it is believed that the fall 
months will be the most active of the year in this 
city, and very likely in the country as well. The 
official building record last month was $1,613,881, 
which, though small, is better than for the month 
before. If permits were required for the Exposition 
buildings and the city hall, on which considerable 
progress has been made, the total would be about 
$1,000,000 higher. The principal feature of local 
business at present is the letting of contracts for 
masonry, etc., in the new city hall, and the eall for 
bids on the municipal auditorium. The Oakland 
building value is nearly double that of the month 
previous, while Los Angeles, San Diego and Portland, 
Ore., all show decided gains. 

Complaint is still quite general regarding collec- 
tions, some of the largest buyers being particularly 
slow, and a great deal of large corporation work is 
still held up. Bonds have lately been sold, however, 
for a considerable amount of municipal work, harbor 
and road improvements, etc., the effect of which will 
soon be felt. Small retail trade in the country has 
been nearly at a standstill during the fruit harvest, 
but with high prices and crops generally above ex 
pectations an active resumption of farm improve 
ments is expected in the fall. A number of large 
subdivision schemes are also to be earried out, requir 
ing a large amount of conerete work 





The New York State Builders’ Material Dealers’ 
Association was incorporated on August 8 under 
the new name of ‘‘New York State Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association,’’ by which it will be known in the 
future. The officials of the organization expect 
to make rapid strides in the increasing of the active 
membership list and in gathering together a larger 
associate membership, and have under way at the 
present time the question of a new state lien law. 
The constitution and by-laws of the association 
have been printed and are being distributed among 
the building material dealers of the state. The 
New York State Builders’ Supply Association was 
formed two years ago and has been singularly suc- 
cessful in the upbuilding of its influence since its 
inception. The organization should have the en- 
tire support of all the dealers of the great state of 
New York, for the betterment of whose conditions 
it was formed and is working. 
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FRIENDSHIPS. 


There are a great many people who do not ap- 
preciate the difference between social and business 
friendships. This confusion of ideas is the cause 
of such remarks as, ‘‘There is no such thing as 
friendship in business,’’ or ‘‘When business com- 
mences friendship ceases.’’ A social friendship is 
more liable to be lasting where there is never any 
business relations, and a business friendship is 
more easily broken when business friends become 
social friends. There is such a thing as friendship 
in business and I sometimes think it is the best 
quality of friendship. We see the best side of a 
man we trade with, if he has any best side to him, 
whether we are buying from him or selling to him. 

One of the best illustrations of what it means 
to mix friendships is when a man starts out in 
business in his home town, because, taking his own 
word for it, the people in his town are his friends. 
I once knew a man who earried out this thing to 
the letter. He had been a clerk in a grocery store, 
but previous to that he had been a young man about 
town, and being an agreeable young man he had 
a lot of social friends. His father had plenty of 
money and the boy wanted to go into business, but 
he was advised first to learn some business so that 
he would not have to depend on his employes for 
information, so he spent a couple of years in a 
grocery store in the town and was a success as a 
elerk. Then he opened up for himself, went around 
to all the people he knew personally and told them 
what he was going to do. Much to his surprise he 
found that people did not walk over each other 
to trade at his store, and it took him a long time 
to analyze the condition. He knew he had been a 
success as a clerk, he knew he had lots of social 
friends. In fact, he had enough social friends, in 
theory, to give him a good business. But the busi- 
ness did not come. When he really got down to an 
analysis of the situation he found his so-called 
friends looked at him from two different points of 
view. One class of friends seemed to think he 
ought to sell to them at cost on account of their 
friendship; the other did not want to trade with 
him because they were afraid that being friends, 
he would take advantage of their friendship and 
charge them more. 

I remember what the young man said to me in 
regard to the matter. He said, ‘‘I have built up a 
good business, but I believe I have worked a good 
deal harder to build it up here than I would, had 
I built it up in a place where I did not have the 
handicap of social friends.’’ 

Business friends are much more numerous than 
social friends for the reason that in a social way 
the word ‘‘¥Friend’’ is the most abused work in 
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the English language. Real friendship in a social 
way is rare, but if we analyze business friendship 
we will find that in a great many cases, in fact, 
in all cases where men are honest with each other, 
it is a real friendship. 

The man you trade with wants your trade. He 
makes himself agreeable to get it. This is not 
hypocritical. He sees. the best there is in you and 
you see the best there is in him. You like him 
because he is agreeable and accommodating and 
because you have confidence in him, You ask him 
about certain goods and he tells you all he knows 
about them. You have found by experience.that 


he has not been trying to fool you, but is honest in - 


his advice. On the other hand, he likes you for 
yourself. He likes you because he has gained 
your confidence and you would not betray it for 
any consideration. He will go out of his way to 
make himself agreeable to you or your family if 
he meets you away from his place of business, 
Sut, if he is really a wise man, he does not allow 
himself to be drawn into a social friendship with 
you or with any other of his customers. 

The most successful business men, | am speaking 
now of the men who come in personal contact with 
their customers, are those who can count the most 
business friends. Samuel Johnson wrote: ‘‘ True 
happiness consists not in the multitude of friends, 
but in their worth and choice.’’ But Samuel 
Johnson was writing of social friends. Possibly 
he did not know what a_ business friend 
was. But as far as the social friend goes, he was 
perfectly right. One real friend is worth a million 
pretenders. 

In business, however, it would not do to rest on 
one business friend. 


LOUISVILLE RETAILERS. 

Louisville, Ky., Sept. 20.—Owen Tyler reports a 
gocd volume of orders for building material in 
general, covering all lines which he handles, al 
though there is no particularly large work going on 
just now. Hytex face brick continue to form the 
bulk of the business, orders for this material for 
high-class residences making up most of the orders. 
The Belknap residence, which is being built on the 
River Road near Louisville, will take 65,000 sand- 
finished red brick, and the Prinz home required 
30,000 gray. A member of the Tyler organization 
remarked recently on the fact that during hot 
weather the preference among owners is for the cool 
gray tones in brick, while during the winter the 
choice is sure to fall on warm reds and browns. 

The Puritan Apartments, on Fourth street near 
Ormsby, make one of the nicest jobs which have 
been let around Louisville for some, time. The 
property is owned by the Investment Realty Com- 
pany, which is supervising the work. Ground has 
been broken for the building, and most of the 
material contracts let. The face brick contracts 
have been evenly divided between R. B. Tyler and 
Owne Tyler, the former receiving the order for the 
light brick which will be used in the court, and the 
latter furnishing the red brick which will be used 
on the outside. Each order amounts to about 
150,000 brick. The P. Bannon Company, of Louis- 
ville, will furnish tile for the building, while the 
terra-cotta trim will come from the Conkling-Arm- 
strong Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. The building 
will cost about $200,000, and will be the last word 
in small apartments. ” 

Building operations in Louisville for the year 
ending August 31 amounted to $4,368,050, according 
to estimates drawn from the permits on file with 
Building Inspector Tilford. This is a decrease of 
$2,271,530, as compared with the previous twelve 
months, which period was a record-breaker in every 
respect, on account of the number of large struc- 
tures erected. The past summer has been especially 
duil with the building trades and material men, 
very little work going on. 

The Louisville Builders’ Supply Com 
contract for the cement to be used in 
tion of Paris Rest. Lehigh is to be used. 
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The Building Materials Company, Evansville, 
Ind.; capital $20,000; to deal in building materials, 
etc.; L. C. Shepherd, A. L. Cook, P. H. Schmidt. 


A commission merchant in The Levant informs 
an American consulate that he desires quotations 
from American manufacturers of road oils and sim- 
ilar dust-laying preparations, roofing material in 
rolls to be used for roofing and also as a rainproof 
layer between paved roofs and ceiling beams, as- 
phalt for road and pavement construction, pave- 
ment tiles, etc. Address Consular Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., No. 11603. 





THE NATIONAL BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Meets Semi-Annually.) 
Officers. 

President—Edward S. Walton, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer—Henry W. Classen, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Secretary—Frank J. Davis, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

State Vice-Presidents. 

Alabama, A. C. Davis, Montgomery; Ark- 
ansas, D. T. Hargraves, Helena; California, 
C. J. Waterhouse, San Francisco; Connecticut, 
F, H. Johnston, New Britain; Delaware, Chas. 
C. Bye, Wilmington; District of Columbia, 8. 
Dana Lincoln, Washington; Georgia, V. H. 
Kreigshaber, Atlanta; Illinois, W. W. Nichol, 
Peoria; Indiana, A. E. Bradshaw, Indianapo- 
lis; Iowa, Frank Perkins, Des Moines; Ken- 
tucky, Owen Tyler, Louisville; Louisiana, E. 
H. Michel, New Orleans; Maryland, J. J. 
Kelly, Jr., Baltimore; Massachusetts, B. F. 
Marsh, Worcester; Michigan, 8S. A. Morman, 
Grand Rapids; Minnesota, John Wharry, St. 
Paul; Missouri, Howard McCutcheon, Kansas 
City; Nebraska, James H. Allen, Lincoln; 
New Jersey, Walter C. Schultz, Hoboken; New 
York, Henry Schaefer, Jr., Buffalo; Ohio, 
George Gengnagle, Dayton; Pennsylvania, 
James N. Thayer, Erie; Rhode Island, Ed- 
ward D. Allen, Providence; South Carolina, 
A. G. Gower, Greenville; Tennessee, Th. H. 
Herbert, Jr., Nashville; Texas, Tovell Mars- 
ten, Houston; West Virginia, M. Givins, 
Charleston; Wisconsin, H. H. Plummer, 
Menasha. 

Board of Directors. 

Edward 8S. Walton, Chairman, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Walter F. Jahncke, Vice-Chairman, New 
Orleans, La.; Charles Warner, Wilmington, 
Del.; James G. Lincoln, Boston, Mass.; R. C. 
Brown, Oshkosh, Wis.; W. W. Coney, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; C. N. Ray, Detroit, Mich.; Charles 
M. Kelly, Providence, R. I.; L. W. Macatee, 
Houston, Tex. 


NEW JERSEY MASON MATERIAL DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Meets Annually.) 


Officers, 
President—Frank H. Genung, Newark. 
Secretary—James M. Reilly, Newark. 
Treasurer—Charles Agnew, Paterson. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Uriah F. Washburn, Jersey City. 
F. W. Veghte, Roselle. 


Advisory Board. 


Charles W. Ennis, Morristown. 
Walter C. Schultz, Hoboken. 


Board of Trustees. 
Terms Expiring 1914. 

J. W. Clinton, Passaic; George A. Smock, 
Asbury Park; Edwin Demarest, Tenafly; I. R. 
Rolfe, New Brunswick; Henry N. Sayre, 
Newark; Elmer Blauvelt, Hackensack. 

Terms Expiring 1915, 

Selah Schoonmaker, Somerville; Morton T. 
Brewster, Ridgefield Park; M. P. Stephens, 
Summit; E. L. Cadmus, Bloomfield; Joseph 
Brady, Bayonne; H. A. Todd, Plainfield. 

Terms Expiring 1916. 

M. Tattersall, Trenton; M. F. Ellis, Ber- 
nardsville; W. C. Salmon, Boonton; J. D. 
Loizeaux, Plainfield; Horace 8. Osborne, Up- 
per Montclair; G. Frederick Richters, Perth 
Amboy. 














NEW YORK STATE BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Meets Annually.) 
Officers, 


President—George D. Elwell, Albany. 

First Vice-President—M. T. Bannigan, 
Utica. 

Second Vice-President—B. J. Mitchell, 
Niagara Falls. 

Third Vice-President—J. W. Ballard, Bing 
hamton. 

Fourth Vice-Presicent—Louis F. Wash 
purne, Ossining. 

Secretary—C. A. Baldwin, Ithaca. 

Treasurer—S. M. Hamilton, Buffalo. 


Directors. 


E. W. Ladd, Albany; W. B. Newell, Little 
Falls; C. A. Sweet, Rochester; W. L. Pratt, 
Massena. 

Terms Expiring 1915. 

James B. Drake, Elmira; John G. Me- 
Carthy, Auburn; C. H. Bennett, Norwich; 
Fred Davey, Amsterdam. 

Terms Expiring 1916. 

L. P. Butts, Oneonta; F. P. Farwell, Os- 
wego; H. C. Whitmore, Lockport; George C. 
Broadbooks, Attica. 


OHIO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
(Meets Semi-Anually.) 


Officers, 
President—Howard B. Arnold, Dayton. 
Secretary—J. C. Neely, Canton. 
Treasurer—J. W. Thomson, Coshocton. 


Vice-Presidents. 

First Vice-President—John Muller, Lock- 
land. 

Second- Vice-President—George Christian, 
Columbus, 

Third Vice-President— Frank Voegele, 
Manfield. 

Fourth Vice-President—J. L. Price, Marion. 

Fifth Vice-President—V. P. Clarence Stan- 
ners, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee. 

R. E. DoVille, Toledo; Walter McCammon, 
Cincinnati; Capt. J. W. Smith, Portsmouth; 
W. A. Fay, Cleveland. 











NEW ENGLAND BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Meets Annually.) 


Officers. 

President—Charles M. Kelly, Providence, 
R. I. 

Secretary—R. H. Whitney, Worcester, 

ass. 

Treasurer—Richard C, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. 

S. W. Hersey, Portland, Me. 

Mr. Dickerman, Concord, N. H. 

F. E. Kimball, Burlington, Vt. 

Frank H. Johnston, New Britain, Conn. 

Edwin D. Allen, Providence, R. I. 

Frank H. Howard, Pittsfield, Mass. 




















Victor Roofing Sales Co., Newark, N. J., manu- 
facture roofing materials, waterproofing materials, 
ete.; capital, $100,000. 


Brown’s Fire & Water Proof Roofing Mfg. Co., 
Ames, Ia., has been organized. Messrs. Brown, 
E. W. Valentine, L. M. Bosworth and F. J. Olson 
are the members of the firm and a factory is to 
be built as soon as possible. The process of man- 
ufacture has been protected by patents. 


Chicago Ruddystone Company, Chicago, $25,000. 
To deal in a composition known as ruddystone. In- 
corporators, John B, Jackson, Graham Armstrong, 
William A, Lindberg. 





‘*Pyrolin,’’ the product of the Towa Paint Man- 
ufacturing Company, Ft. Dodge, Ia., has been offi- 
cially specified for the fireproofing of all buildings 
of the exposition company, exhibitors and conces- 
sionaries. Five thousand gallons of ‘‘Pyrolin’’ 
per day will be manufactured at the local factory 
soon, new machinery having been ordered recently 
to extend the plant. 
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THE NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(Meets Semi-Annually.) 
Officers. 
President—Wnm. E. Carson, Riverton, Va. 
First Vice-President—J. King McLanahan, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Second Vice-President—Lowell M. Palmer, 
Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Third Vice-President—Geo. E. Nicholson, 
Manistique, Mich. 
Secretary—Fred K. Irvine, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer—C. W. 8S. Cobb, St. Louis, Mo. 


Executive Committee. 


Wm. E. Carson, Chas. Warner, L. Hitch- 
cock, W. M. Hunkins. 











COSTS OF ROTARY AND VERTICAL KILNS COMPARED. 
By E. Schmatolla. 

There is a great deal being said about using the 
rotary kiln—which is the general system in cement 
burning—for burning lime and magnesia. I will not 
give my opinion regarding the future of this kiln 
for lime burning, but restrict myself to a comparison 
between the two kiln systems and let the reader 
decide for himself. 

The rotary kiln is practically a horizontal cylinder 
lined with fire bricks or other suitable material, 
about ten feet wide inside. This kiln must be more 
than 200 feet long, to avoid an excessive loss of 
heat in the waste gases. 

A vertical stationary shaft kiln for large output 
can be more than 12 feet wide inside, but the 
length of the burning, preheating and cooling cham- 
bers altogether need not be more than 75 feet high 
for complete recovering of the heat which is con- 
tained in the combustion gases and of the heat con- 
tained in the burnt lime or magnesia. 

While the rotary kiln must have a separate cool- 
ing cylinder also rotary, it must discharge a certain 
large amount of useful heat only for the purpose 
of creating the draft in the chimney stack if an 
induced draft is not used. The vertical kiln is 
itself a chimney stack and does not need another 
for creating the draft. 

Taking the above facts into consideration, there 
can be no doubt that a rotary kiln, without the 
power engines and the machinery to rotate it, must 
be more than twice as expensive as a stationary 
vertical kiln even if of a wider inside diameter. 

In addition to this, keep in mind the wide room 
or burning chamber of the rotary cylinder is for its 
smallest part filled with the material to be burned 
(less than one-tenth of the capacity) and the flame 
acts more on the lining, destroying it quickly and 
losing the largest portion of the useful heat by 
radiation through the large area lining and shell of 
the cylinder wall. Furthermore, the rock to be 
burned in the rotary must be crushed, while a 
modern large producer-gas fired lime kiln can work 
without any machinery and take the rock as it 
comes from the quarry, using the lumps as large as 
one man ¢an carry with his two hands. 

On a rotary kiln, where everything, even the lin 
ing, is kept in motion while being heated, the repair 
maintenance of the plant will cost several times 
more than that of a stationary vertical lime kiln for 
the same output, where the bulk of the structure 
ean outlast a man’s lifetime and the only repair 
on the lining is much less frequent and expensive. 

Now, do your own thinking and figuring. Can 
anyone deny the above facts? Of course, there are 
a few exceptions where a rotary kiln can be used 
economically for burning lime, e. g., if a very soft 
marl or sand-like material is to be converted into 
lime—for instance, carbonate of lime found in some 
swamps which is like a mud. But from such mate- 
rial lime can be made economically only in com- 
munities where no good lime rock is found for a 
long distance and where peat or other fuel deposits 
are found in the same locality. 





The Scioto Lime and Stone Company, Delaware, 
Ohio, is making extensive improvements to its plant 
at White Sulphur. New equipment is being installed 
with a view to increasing the capacity of the com- 


pany. 


PRODUCTION OF LIME. 

Although the production of lime in the United 
States in 1911 was considerably less than in the two 
preceding years, the increase in the year 1912, as 
reported to the U. 8. Geological Survey, was more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the reaction of 1911. 

The figures obtained from producers of lime 
throughout the country show that in 1912 the demand 
for lime was greater than ever before, and the re 
sulting production was the largest in the history of 
the industry. As the price per ton fell off slightly 
with increased production, the total value of lime 
produced in 1912 was somewhat less than the maxi- 
mum value in 1910. In the following tables it is 
shown that the total production of lime in 1912 was 
3,529,462 short tons, valued at $13,970,114, as com- 
pared with 3,392,915 short tons, valued at $13,689,- 
054, in 1911. This represents an increase of 136,547 
short tons in quantity and $281,060 in value. The 
average price per ton in 1912 was $3.96, as compared 
with $4.03 in 1911 and with $4.02 in 1910. The 
decline in price attending the increased demand and 
production appears to be due to the concentration of 
the industry into larger units, with the consequent 
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@ Included in “ Other States.”” 
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lowering of cost of manufacture. Lime for building 
purposes suffered most by the decline in value. 

The total number of plants operating in 1912 was 
1,017, as compared with 1,139 in 1911. This decrease 
in the number of producers was due dn large part 
to the inactivity of small kilns operated by farmers 
for burning lime for local use as a soil 
sweetener and in part to the tendency 
of the industry toward concentrating 
plants into fewer and larger units. The 
heaviest decrease in the number of pro- 
ducers was in Pennsylvania, where 561 
were reported operating in 1911 and 474 
in 1912, a decrease of 87. Pennsylvania 
is a state in which it has been a common 
practice for many years for farmers to 
burn small quantities of limestone quar- 
ried on their own farms for private use, 
and this large decrease in producers is 
due almost wholly to farmers buying 
their lime already burned and to the use 
of fertilizer in preference to lime. It 
should also be noted that many farmers 
who formerly burned lime have given 
up the practice on account of the high 
price of coal and the scarcity and high 
cost of labor. In 1912, 43 states, inelud- 
ing Hawaii and Porto Rico, reported a 
production of lime. 

The five leading states in 1912 were, in 
the order of production, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, West Verginia and 
Maine. Maine has supplanted Missouri, 
which occupied <he fifth place in 1911, 
in the quantity of lime produced, but 
ranks seventh in the value of production, 
which is one place lower than Missouri. 
This is owing to the fact that in Mis- 
souri the average price of lime per ton 
was $4.85, while in Maine it was $4.14. 
Pennsylvania, which has long held first 
rank in both the quantity and the value 
of lime produced, in 1912 made a total 
output of 849,159 short tons, valued at 
$2,679,420. This was an increase of 
7,436 short tons in quantity and a de- 
erease of $8,954 in value, due to the 
slight tendency toward a lower price in 
the lime business in Pennsylvania as in 


the country as a whole in 1912. The slight variations in 
the quantity and value of lime produced in each of 
the 43 States, including Hawaii and Porto Rico, can be 
seen by comparing the tables of production for the 
years 1911 and 1912 which are given on this page. 


Hydrated Lime. 


The hydrated lime business exhibited a marked ad- 
vance in 1912. The quantity of hydrated lime pro- 


Production of hydrated lime in the United States, 1906-1912, in short tons 
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duced in 1912 was 416,890 short tons, valued at 
$1,829,064, as compared with 304,593 short tons, 
valued at $1,372,057 in 1911. This inerease of 37 
per cent in quantity of hydrated lime produced in a 
single year with an increase in total value of $457,- 
007 in spite of a decrease in the average price per 
ton from $4.50 in 1911 to $4.39 in 1912, speaks well 
for the strength of the hydrated lime business. The 
number of lime-hydrating plants in operation in 1912 
in the United States was 64, an increase of 4 from 
1911. The operating plants are located in 20 states 
and there are idle plants in a number of other states, 
as shown by the accompanying table. 


A portion of the large Thomasville Lime Com- 
pany’s plant at Thomasville, Pa., burned a few days 
ago, causing a loss of about $10,000, and throwing 
out of employment about forty men. 


The Bromide White Lime Company, Bromide, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The concern will erect three kilns with 
a daily capacity of 140 barrels. The officers are: 
J. A. Summer, president; Louis L. Emery, secretary- 
treasurer and I. M. Emery, of Oklahoma City. 


Nydegger Lime & Stone Company, of Elkins, 
W. Va., with chief works to be located in Beverly 
district of Randolph county, has been incorporated 
for the purpose of manufacturing building material, 
crushing stone, ete. Authorized capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: John F. Hylegger, D. V. Moyle, 
W. L. Stalnaker, J. T. Lingamfelter and J. H. Elder, 
all of Elkins. 
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PLASTER BOARD AND THE DEALER. 








Just about the handiest and most necessary prod- 
uct that was ever made from plaster is the plaster 
board, and somehow the plaster board has never had 
the right kind of a show. In the larger cities the big 
plaster contractor has a foreman lather, another 
foreman to put on grey coats, another foreman to 
put on the brown and another foreman to have 
charge of the men who put on the smooth coat, and 
the organization is operated in such a way as to 
make this the standard system of plastering. 

Possibly in large city jobs it is the best method 
of letting the plastering work, but first of all the 
most important feature to the success of such a 
system is the securing of first-class, seasoned lath 
with which to make the ground on which the first 
coat of plaster has to be put. Now such lath as can 
be used consistently in big-city jobs ought to be, 
and is a very high-priced product. Cheaper grades 
of lath, such as are sold in the outlying districts 
of the cities and in the suburban towns and smaller 
cities are a very difficult product from that which 
would pass muster in any important big-city build- 
ing. There is a difference in price, and must be, 
on account of the necessary difference in quality. 

Unless the lath which carries the first coat of 
plaster is all sound timber, square and evenly 
sawed without knots and in all other respects suit- 
able for the purpose, there is no use of expecting 
a passable job, much less a creditable one. The 
shrinking of the wood or its expansion when it 
takes on water makes power enough to crack and 
check the most powerful plaster bond that can 
be produced, and there is little use of trying to 
make materials good enough to overcome such 
difficulties in the carrying medium, no matter how 
much hair may be added to give tensile strength 
to the plaster mass. 

Yet even in the smaller city or the suburban 
town, if you chance to go to the warehouse of the 
man who handles building materials the chances are 
seven out of ten that he does not carry plaster 
board and will immediately begin his attempt to 
sell you the lath for your job. In all probability 
he has a very large pile of very miserable lath, 
but he does not handle plaster board; in fact, he 
really does not know where to get it—or at least 
he so pretends. He calls it a new-fangled invention 
and prefers to sell his lath, and if you ask him 
who is going to put the lath up for you he will 
tell you, ‘‘Why, let the carpenter do it.’’ Now 
the average carpenter can put up your lath, indeed, 
but if he does it will cost you 12% cents a square 
yard for the labor cost of putting on the lath alone, 
and that same carpenter will put up 160 yards of 
plaster board in the same length of time that he 
can put on 80 yards of lath, and when he is through 
the plaster board job will outclass the lathing job 
so far that there is no comparison worthy of ex- 
pression; in fact, they are not in the same class. 

The plaster board job is ready for the browning, 
or second coat, as soon as it is fastened to the 
studding and joists, and the job done on the plaster 
board surface can be finished in exactly half the 
time by the plasterer and the owner have his build- 
ing ready for use with a better job than it is 
possible for him to get by using the antiquated 
lath, which should fall into disrepute on account of 
the miserable quality of the timber and workman- 
ship that is used in making the lath, as well as its 
steadily advancing cost. 

The plaster board job is superior to that plastered 
over lath, no matter if the cost proposition is not 
taken into consideration at all. There may be 
occasions where a plaster board job will cost more 
than the lath and three-coat work, but this is ex- 
tremely doubtful and it is certain that, quality 
considered, a plaster board job is always the most 
economical one that can be secured and in all the 
outlying districts of the big cities and in the smaller 
cities and towns the plaster board job is unques- 
tionably cheaper than the old-fashioned system 
of plastering with lath and three-coat work. 

Just why that class of dealers who most need 
it do not handle plaster board is a mystery to the 
expert observer. It is a material that he can keep 
in his warehouse without the slightest chance of 
deterioration and he can learn in less than an hour 
to explain the method of using plaster board to the 
most obtuse foreigner who may be inquiring for 
plastering material, and it is certain that he could 
give his customers much better satisfaction and 


get to the collection of his own money quicker by 
recommending the material which is most eco- 
nomical and most satisfactory to his customers in 
the first place. 

Usually in the smaller places where the dealer 
sells the lath, he has to recommend a carpenter 
to put it on; then he has to recommend the plas- 
terer to put on the plaster; in fact, he has to 
nurse the job through to completion if he gets 
the order from his customer, and it does look as if 
he could be made to see that it is a shorter route 
to his profit to give out the material that creates 
the least amount of work and trouble at the job, 
for costs at the job in these days have grown to 
be something to make a man gun-shy. The people 
who manufacture plaster board should take up an 
active advertising campaign with Rock Propucts 
and their counsel, so as to work out the definite 
ways and means of getting close up to the dealers 
of the small yards where plaster board should, and 
easily could, be made the star product of the 
works, 





FULL TEXT OF CHICAGO PLASTERING 
ORDINANCE. 
Be it ordained by the City Council of the City of 

Chicago: 

Section 1. That Section 605 of The Chicago 
Code of 1911 be and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

**605. Wood Lathing and Plastering. In all 
buildings of ordinary construction, where the use 
of wood, lath and plaster is permitted under the 
provisions of this charter, such wood, lath and 
plaster shall be done in accordance with these 
specifications. 

Wood lath shall not be over one and one-half 
inches wide, and shall be nailed to each stud, 
joist or bearing with not less than a three-penny 
fine 16-gauge nail; lath to have joints broken 
with not over seven lath to a break; lath to be 
spaced not less than one-fourth of an inch apart. 
All wood lath must be covered with at least two 
coats of plaster; such lath and plaster to finish to 
a total thickness of at least seven-eighths of an 
inch; no dirt or loamy sand to be used in the 
mortar or plaster. 

In every building of ordinary construction 
which contains one or more rooms used for hab- 
itation or living purposes, the walls and ceilings 
of all rooms, including stores (except basement 
and attic rooms not used for habitation or living 
purposes, but not excepting basement ceiling in 
buildings of Class VI) throughout the building 
shall be covered with not less than two coats of 
plaster of the thickness and quality hereinbefore 
in this section prescribed.’’ 

Section 2. This ordinance shall be in force 
and effect frbm and after its passage and due 
publication. 





The United States Gypsum Company has declared 
the regular quarterly divided of 1% per cent on 
preferred, payable Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 
15. 





An 18-foot vein of gypsum was discovered re 
cently by the Centerville (Iowa) Gypsum Com- 
pany at a depth of 500 feet. This is the only known 
vein in Iowa outside of Fort Dodge. 





Plastic Material Company, Sumpter, S. C., cap- 
ital stock $20,000, incorporated by E. H. Rhame, 
Jr., G. Degane and F. M. Zemp. 


The proposed sale of the Red Buttes plaster 
mill at Laramie, Wyo., under foreclosure of mort- 
gage, did not occur on Aug. 20, as advertised, the 
matter having been adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. It was stated that the mill 
would be operated without suspension of any sort 
and with a large output. 


The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, with 
headquarters in the Wick building, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has issued a booklet pertaining to ‘‘Stan- 
dard Specifications for Exterior Plastering.’’ The 
quality of the materials which enter into stucco 
work is explicitly defined, together with instruc- 
tions as to their preparation in respect of meas- 
uring proportions, quantity, hand mixing, con- 
sistency, retempering, ete. A diagram is shown of 
the ideal wall section, and the subjects of framing, 
bracing, sheathing, inside waterproofing, furring, 
preparation of original surface, lath, application 
of lath, corners and insulation are clearly de- 
scribed. The topics ‘‘Mortar Coats,’’ ‘‘Finish,’’ 
‘*Machine Stuceo’’ and ‘‘Overcoating’’ are given 
attention, with appropriate detailed drawings. 
Some illustrations of beautiful residences with 
stueco exteriors are contained in the booklet. 


A BILL TO REGULATE PLASTERING IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in the District of Colum- 
bia all plastering in dwellings, tenements, apart- 
ments, hospitals, schools, and other buildings, when 
on lath, shall be known as three-coat work, namely, 
scratch coat, brown coat, and finish. 

Section Key Space.—That all ceilings, stud 
partitions, and furred walls in tenements, apart- 
ments, hospitals, schools, and other buildings, 
where plastered with lime on wood lath, shall have 
not less than three-eighths inch space between the 
laths. All grounds and laths shall be not less than 
seven-eighths inch from the stud. 

Section 3. First Coat or Seratch Coat.—That 
first or scratch coat shall be of first quality, to 
be scratched thoroughly to make a key for the 
second coat, and shall be thoroughly dry or set 
before applying second coat. 

Section 4. Second Coat.—That second coat or 
brown mortar shall be of first quality. All brown 
ing must be straight true, with no unevenness 
or irregularity of surface. 

Section 5. Finishing—That when white mor- 
tar or any other coat it shall be laid on regular 
and troweled to a smooth surface, showing neither 
deficiencies nor brush marks. 

Section 6. Cornices or Coves.—That all cor- 
nices or coves shall be run straight true, and 
smooth. 

Section 7. Patent Plasters——That when pat- 
ent plasters are used, if on wood lath, shall not 
be less than one-quarter inch key space. First 
coat shall be thoroughly scratched to make key 
to retain second coat; shall be set before second 
coat is applied. 

Section 8. That it shall be the duty of the 
inspector of building construction to enforce the 
provisions of this Act. It shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
enact such ordinances as may be necessary for 
the enforcement of this Act, and to prescribe 
reasonable penalties for non-compliance therewith. 
Any inspector appointed in pursuance of this Act 
or in pursuance with the provisions of any such 
ordinances shall be a competent plasterer of at 
least five years’ practical experience. 

Section 9. That this Act shall take effect ninety 
days after passage. 


A COMPLETE HANDBOOK ON STEEL SASH. 

The United Steel Sash Handbook, which is being 
issued by the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is probably the most complete pub- 
lication of its kind that has ever been published. 
Not only complete technical information and de- 
tails are presented, but the publication is hand- 
somely illustrated throughout with numerous views 
of actual installations, showing the finished building 
as well as photographic details. 

The complete line of United steel sash is fully 
shown, including all types of sash for every con- 
dition of daylighting and ventilation. The Stand- 
ard Pivoted United steel sash occupies one section 
of the book. In another part is shown the Con- 
tinuous United steel sash, of the two types, center 
pivoted and top hung. Under Vertical Sliding 
United steel sash are included four types of sash— 
counter-balanced, spring counter-balanced, the lead 
counter-weighted and the cast iron counter- 
weighted. There are sections showing the Horizon- 
tal Sliding United steel sash, the Special Economy 
casements, the Vertical Pivoted United steel sash, 
Standard casements, and Special Pivoted sash. The 
United steel partitions and steel doors are also illus- 
trated. 

About fifty full-sized sections, which are used in 
building up the United steel sash and eight styles 
of mullions, are illustrated. Standard hardware, 
tables of sizes of Standard sash, numerous details 
of installations and over thirty pages of installa- 
tions are presented. The publication has been pre- 
pared with great care and should prove a valuable 
addition to the library of anyone interested in 
steel sash construction. It is furnished free of 
charge to any practicing architects, engineers, and 
builders, 

The Willis Shaw Machinery Co., Chieago, TIl., 
dealers in contractors’ used machinery and equip- 
ment, wish to call the attention of the trade to 
the fact that they now have a larger stock on hand 
than ever before. Owing to the reorganization of 
their working forces, they are in better position at 
this time to serve the trade than at any time in 
their history. They also state that last season’s 
business was the largest they have ever expe- 
rienced and broke all previous records. The re- 
markable growth of the Willis Shaw Machinery Co. 
in the last few years is due in great measure to 
the new business received on the recommenda- 
tions of their many satisfied customers. 
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“AA” Means 
“The Best That Can Be Made” 


The reason that “Curcaco AA” 


dealers continue to enjoy 
ASK YOUR the largest share of the cement 


business in their respective ter- 


ritory, is due to the User who, 
during the past fifteen years, 
has had ample opportunity to 
acquaint himself with the 


superiority of this particular 
brand, and who uses it, in 
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oP “SECURITY” preference to all others. 

PORTLAND Besides, we assist the 

dealer in marketing 

PORTLAND CEMENT our product. 

CEMENT 
Se A Write for full particulars 
and prices today. 

Security Cement & Lime Co. Chicago Portland 

Main Offices, Hagerstown, Md. Cement Co. 





30 No. La Salle St., Chicago 
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SALES OFFICE: 
Liggett Bidg., St. Louis 





















enough to carry 
seventy-six Ibs. 














OF WATERPROOF, 
Portland Cement Open U Bates 
Highest Tensile Strength 
ALWAYS -UNIFORM = 
Always the same high mete 
cuars at all enough to use nation. ASK 
ment eurtedal| | PSS core KIMEMED) Pine 
— c c Ww Sts 
sible, as each mill is lo- present 
cated within switching 
limits of the two great- WAT EK R P R O QO k 


Lightest in Color Mouth J Valve 
quality. Prompt ship- barrel size cheap cement to desti- 
est railroad centers of 





the West. You are An Extra Heavy, Extra Strong 
assured of your orders WATERPROOF PAPER BAG 
Long Bldg., Kansas Clty being promptly filled. For Cement, Plaster, Lime, Etc. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Union Sand & Material Co. West Jersey Bag Co 


KANS CITY MEMPHIS 
Sauce tide peg A Tenn. Trust Bldg Camden, N J. 
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OTTAWA SILICA CO. 
Ottawa, Ill. 


Washed-Steam Dried and Screened 


White Sand 


Facing Concrete Blocks 
Ornamental Concrete Stone 
White Plaster 

Roofing 

Exterior Plastering 

Sawing Stone and Marble, etc. 





Unexcelled for 


Analysis 99.90% 
Prices, Freight Rates and Samples on Application 


Shipped In Paper Lined Box 
Cars or in 175-lb. Bags 


You can order less than a carload, in fact shipments as 
small as five 175 lb. bags can be delivered economically. 


LARGEST SHIPPERS OF WHITE SAND IN THE UNITED STATES 








**“Giant”’ 
Plaster 


Board 
“GIANT” 


PLASTER 
BOARD 
CO. 

















The HIGHEST GRADE 
Plaster Board made. Substitute 
for lath or wood sheathing. Im- 
pervious to heat or cold. Fire 
resisting. Vermin proof. Sound 
deadening. Does not buckle. 
Quick drying. Time saving. 
Size of board, 32’x36”. 


The “Giant” Plaster Board Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 




















National Screen Separator 


Will screen anything 
screenable. 
Highest efficiency. 
Guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet 
to 


National Engineering Co. 














Reinforced concrete is the best and 

cheapest building material known today. 

The —— in x cm" Do bom the 

p principal cost. e “Morrill” Steel Forms 

The Morrill System Solves the Problem cut out thie waste and material bills: ean 

: | _ be used over a hundred times, adjustable 

to all dimensions, for walls, columns, 

pariitions and floors. All are of heavy 

pressed steel, wedge connections auto- 

matically coming to line, locked and un- 

locked by the stroke of a hammer. Steel 

forms are a permanent investment, cutting 

out competition, better work, better finish, 

more speed at less cost for permanert 

structures. Fire-proof, damp-proof, paint- 
proof and repair-proof. 

A card today will bring catalogues of 
steel forms, poured bungalows and houses. 
They will interest you and pay you to 
investigate. 


4. Read & Morrill 
fos Steel Moulds Co. 


Penring 2 House, the Famous Two-Tier Swing Up Process. 179 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































525 Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


Office and Laboratories , : : , 
ow York itts : St. Louis ondon 
Yhicago New York I ittsburgh 2. ' 
areal San Francisco Toronto Mexico City Seattle 


THE SUMMIT SILICA CO. 


BARBERTON, OHIO. 


PRODUCTS: Sot Heeling Sand, Sand Blast Sand, Fire Sand, Core Sand, Concrete 


j 3 sc. Pennsylvania Lines, New York Central Lines, Baltimore & 
SHIPPING FACILITIES: Ohio i. R., Erie Rt R. 
Our material is thoroughly washed and screened, insuring an absolutely uniform 


quality. Kiln dried by the very best process known in the sand business. Finest 
Equipped Mill and Best Material in the World. 


























WHITEHALL manufacturing Co 








Philadelphia 





























1722 Land Title Bldg. 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


PORTLAND CEMENT LIME PLASTER 
RICHARD K. MEADE, Mtm: Aun. inet: Chen, Bnet: 
Chemical, Mechanical and Industrial Engineer 
202 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Plans and Specifications for Improvement of Old Plants or Construction of New. 


Inspection, Tests and Analyses. Advice as to Improvement of Product or the 
Economic Operation of Plants, Reports on Properties and Raw Materials. 
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There are Big Opportunities in the Production | 
of Washed and Graded Gravel 


here is a strong demand in every locality for washed sand and gravel—there are hundreds of localities ) 
thruout the United States where it is impossible to secure clean gravel within 50 to 200 miles and where there 
are strong demands for the same. 








How to Take Advantage of This Opportunity 


If you have a gravel pit or know where you can get one; 
if the market is right; and if the railroad facilities and freight 
rates are good, you have the foundation of a paying business. 
Then, write us or call at one of our offices. We will go into 








KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE INDUSTRY THRU THE 
“LABOR SAVER”. 


We issue this publication every month describing our 
more interesting installations. It is yours for the asking if you 
send us your name and address and the name of your company. 

The plant illustrated below was described in ‘‘Labor Saver’’ 
No, 50, It is the plant of the Joliet Sand & Gravel Company 
which is the largest in the world, All types and sizes of profit 
making plants are described and illustrated in the‘ Labor Saver’’, 














the proposition thoroly, design a plant to meet your special 
conditions, and submit the specifications. This service is free 
and entails no obligation. 








Our Experience 


We have designed and erected upwards of 200 gravel 
washing plants—each one designed to meet special conditions— 
each one a money maker. With this fund of experience behind 
us, we can safely advise you on your proposition. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
200 Ridgeway Avenue, Dept. F 
Aurora, Illinois 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


ATTENTION! 


Cement Manufacturers, Lime Manufacturers, Quarrymen: 


To increase your margin of profit you must cut the cost of handling RAW MATERIAL. 


I have made a careful study of the problems involved in EXCAVATING, CRUSHING and CONVEY- 
ING cement rock and crushed stone on economical lines. 


I have been able to show the manufacturers where the cost of installing a new plant for handling raw ma- 
terial would be paid within two years by the saving accomplished. 


I solicit correspondence along these lines: 


Stone a and Power Plants, 
and and Gravel Plants, 
Conveying and Storage Systems, 
Investigation, Design and Erection. 




















Reference by permission: Tomkins Cove Stone Co., New Jersey Trap Rock Co., Morris Co. Crushed Stone 
Co., West Shore Trap Rock Co., Syenite Trap Rock Co., Clinton Point Stone Co., Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., 
Consolidated Stone & Gravel Co. Capacity 500 to 5,000 tons per day. 


Preston K. Yates, C. E., 30 Church Street, New York 
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A SPECIAL BELT FOR ELEVATING AND CONVEYING 
CEMENT, SAND, GRAVEL, CRUSHED ROCK, ETC. 


Rexall 


Double hiiidiena 4 
Belting 


Are you interested in a belt which will not only give maximum service handling 
your product, but will also cause no trouble from bucket bolts pulling out, plies separ- 
ating, or edge abrasion? 

Write us for sample and convincing “ Reasons Why” REXALL BELTING will fill 
this specification. 





Imperial Belting Company, Chicago 
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SPECIFICATIONS AND SAMPLES 
































ke. Oe 403 ST. CLAIR BUILDING Y. 
a ‘ 
TRADE MARK. TOLEDO, 0. ca ours 
? 
e 
| 50 Church St. 
F.L. SMIDTH & CO. new’ Yor« 
SPECIALISTS IN If not, the trouble may likely be in your Plant. Let 
Engineering Cement Works us analyze your situation, tell you what your plant 
ought to be doing, and—if it is not—how you can 











AND : 
= | make it do what it should, in quality and quantity 
Cement Making Machinery | of output and in costs and profits of operation. 


We are called upon frequently to correct the 
errors of others in washery design and construction. 


THE FULLER ENGINEERING C0. Taare 












































Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 909 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS The Webster M’f g Company 
Cement, Hydrated Lime and Gypsum Plants a Specialty CHICAGO: TIFF IN, OHIO NEW YORK: 
OFFICES: Allentown Natl. Bank Bldg. - - ALLENTOWN, PA sites naatinmes 88-90 Reade Street e 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 
(Meets Semi-Annually.) 

Officers. 

Presi 

Vice-President—Robert 8S. Sinclair. 

Treasurer—W. H. Harding. 

Assistant Treasurer—W. D. Lober. 

Secretary—Percy H. Wilson. 

Assistant Secretary—Lewis R. Ferguson. 

Executive Committee. 

A. H. Craney, Jr., T. Henry Dumary, Ed- 
ward M, Hagar, Richard Hardy, R. W. Kelley, 
R. W. Lesley, D. McCool, W. 8. Mallory, John 
A. Miller, John R. Morron, L. T. Sunderland, 
Frank E. Tyler. 




















THE ACTION OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES 
ON CEMENT MOTARS.* 


* Paper read at convention of American Sone for 
Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J., July 24-28 


By Richard K. Meade. 


The following experiments on the action of vari- 
ous substances on cement mortars were begun some 
five or six years ago, about the time that the agita- 
tion over the destruction of concrete by the alkaline 


TaBLe II.—ActTIon oF Various SALTs ON CEMENT Mortars. 











Tensile ee lb. per sq. in., after immersion in 
,. dalle EE oe — — 
Solution. Magnesium | Magnesium } Calcium Sodium | Sodium Sodium 
8 cian Chloride ——— Suighete. Chloride | Carbonate. 
0 days'. 219 | 219 | 219 } 219 219 | = 218 
7 days..... 268 } 245 } 227 j 257 236 | 225 
28 days...... 272 | 300 | 300 ' 334 268 277 
3 months 287 | 318 | $34 3! 299 324 
6 months... 196 | 202 314 | 378 287 320 
eeeees Disintegrated | 115 209 271 310 337 
2 years..... ehe | Disintegrated| Disintegrated 141 325 | 360 





4’ The briquettes were aged ; 28 28 days i in air > before ix immersion 


waters of the West was first started, and were 
undertaken not only to see if such action was really 
likely to take place, but also to determine which of 
the salts ordinarily found in ground waters were 
the cause of such destruction. 

The salts usually found in the so-called ‘‘ alkali 
waters’’ of the West are also those which occur in 
sea-water and are those present in largest amounts 
in many spring and river waters. They are sodium 
chloride, magnesium sulphate, calcium sulphate, so- 
dium sulphate and sodium carbonate. In order to 
test the effect of solutions of these substances on 
cement mortars, a sample of normal Lehigh Valley 
cement was selected and from it a large number of 
sand briquettes were made. 

ae and tests of the cement are given in 
Table 1 


TABLE I.—ANALYSIS AND TESTS OF THE CEMENT Em- 


PLOYED. 
ANALYSIS. 

I OUND i. lig ah sare'e a 15% wee was Roel 20.20 
AUESEO- Ge SEO DOP CONE. 5 ic ec ceciect oun 2.50 
FS Se ree ee ee meee 6.96 
yy ree ey er ere 62.40 
SR EE DOR yin 055 hi. 6 oot geinbwidg Bene 3.01 
Sulphur trioxide, per cent.................... 1.60 
Loss on ignition, DE OG ae dec whee as «holes 2.38 


PHYSICAL TESTS. 


Soundness. 
ere bee 
EE ihre ford. 5 A O. K. 
Cold water........ Oo x. 
7 eee hee were  E 


Taste IV—AcTION oF MAGNESIUM SULPHATE ON CEMENT MORTARS 
ConTarninG Bartum Compounns. 











Age in 1-per cent Tensile Strength, ib. per «1. in., of briquettes containing 
Solution of 
ium 
of 2 per cent of 2 per cent of 5 per cent of 
Sanat. Barium Chloride. Barium Carbonate. Basin Carbonate 
181 15 166 
«s 221 257 
213 246 346 
306 311 346 
274 
146 Disi d Disi d 




















' The briquettes were aged 14 days in sir before immersion. 


Fineness. 
Passing No. Se OTE ENE ae 94.3 per cent 
PON DO BOO, wince dauacteensenas 77.8 per cent 
Initial set 2 hr., 15 min. 


pO i Se rae, eee ee 6 hr., 30 min. 

Tensile Strength, lb. Per sq Neat. Sand. 
MIE » €. dana sdvtencccchetteavawes ae sa 
Wi ec 0 ls a odiwnv nn edmeene cs ae wae 765 245 
rt. | EEC eT ee ee 875 340 
en i , EC TEC OE ET er 885 415 
6 months ..... ga nar Oe ee Saha orn 435 
PN oni 0. Kcle ta wed unas ¥waminnee awe 890 510 


All briquettes were made from a mixture of one 
part cement and three parts standard Ottawa sand. 
They were allowed to harden 28 days in air and 
then immersed in a solution of the salt. The bri- 
quettes were piled in such manner that the solution 
had access to almost their entire surface. 

The solutions in all cases except that of the cal- 
cium sulphate, which was a saturated solution, were 
made up of one part of the salt to 100 parts of 
water, to form practically a 1-per cent solution. 
At first the solutions were changed every few days, 
but after the first month the solutions were changed 
weekly and after the first year less often. The 
results obtained are given in Table II. 

First it should be remembered that the 28-day 
strength of briquettes kept in air is much less than 
that of those kept in water. As will be seen from 
the results given in Tabe II, the sulphates have 
a marked action on concrete, which seems to be 
most apparent in the case of the magnesium salt. 
The action of magnesium sulphate on cement mor- 
tars has been discussed quite voluminously of late 
and I will not go into it to any length in this 
paper beyond stating that we carefully analyzed the 
affected portion and the unaffected portion of a 
sand briquette which had been stored in a solution 
of magnesium sulphate. These analyses are given 
in Table IIT. 


TABLE III. 
Before Unaffected Affected 
Immersion. Portion. Portion. 
Silica, per cent....... 75.12 73.96 60.40 
Oxide of iron, per cent. 0.52 0.60 0.30 
Alumina, per cent..... 1,15 1.30 0.64 
Lime, per cent........ 14.80 14.50 14.21 
Magnesia, per cent.... 0.70 1.66 3.64 
Sulphur trioxide, per 
GUS Si vdeiecances 0.33 0.83 5.78 
Loss on ignition, per 
OUER a Since cake 0d 7.02 7.14 14.97 


The large increase in the magnesia and sulphur 
trioxide and the decrease on the oxides of iron and 
alumina indicate the elements which react with 
each other. The loss in silica may be due to chem- 
ical action also, but as the surface of the briquettes 


Taste VI.—AcTION OF MAGNESIUM SULPHATE SOLUTION ON SO-CALLED 
_WATERFROOFED Mortans. 


Tensile Strength, Ib. per sq. in., of briquettes containing 
Age in 











| 
lio pot ons recent of! ae cent of|2 per cent al at , ol 


gokation of 4 hs percent cent of ofp cent of 











Bu <—y | Lins _ — Oil-Silicate | 
(Caleium) | cntnguediaa). @ Soda. | | an Seng. 
— / — 
| 

0 days'.. 215 | 216 165 185 | 160 | 220 

7 days 215 225 200 210 | 200 235 
28 days’... . 315 320 210 250 | 245 275 

3 months 245 260 260 275 | 260 | 265 

6 months 200 245 | 210 | 230 225 | 215 

1 year... 120 15 6| «60 |«s 8 C|:Ss6 | 88 





“TThe briquettes were aged 14days in air before immersion. . 
was very much attacked and the sand grains could 
be scraped away with the finger, I am inclined to 
think that the lower silica in the disintegrated 
portion was probably due to mechanical causes 
rather than chemical action. It will be noted that 
in almost all cases the first effect of the solution 
was to increase the strength of the briquettes and 
that signs of disintegration in no cases became 
evident until after a period of three months in the 
solution. 

Some of the briquettes were even boiled in a 5 
per cent solution of magnesium sulphate for several 
days, and in all cases the briquettes were much 
stronger after boiling than they were before and 
fully as strong as briquettes boiled in pure water, 
showing how slow the action of the sulphates is. 

The briquettes which failed were considerably 
swollen and presented much the appearance of a 
baked potato which has burst its jacket. 

The various authorities have proposed at different 
times the use of divers ingredients in concrete 
exposed to sea-water, with a view to their reacting 
with the salts of the latter to form insoluble com- 
pounds which would protect the concrete. Most 
persistently suggested of these are the salts of 
barium, which form with soluble sulphates insoluble 
barium sulphate. I tried both barium chloride and 
barium carbonate. These were ground very finely 
and mixed with the cement. I employed 2 per cent 
of barium chloride with the cement, and also 2 


Tas_e V.—AcTION OF MAGNESIUM SULPHATE ON CEMENT Mortars Contain- 
ING Tnon Oxuss, Etc 


| 
Age in l-per cent 


Tertaile Strength, Ib r aq. in.. of briquettes 
Solution of of 


ontaining 5 per cent 


Magnesium - - —- 
— Ferric Oxide | Magnetic Oxide.| Venetian Red. | Brick Dust 
0 days’ 218 225 | 165 170 
7 days 275 280 225 220 
28 days 310 340 300 | 275 
3 months 355 340 345 310 
6 months 310 280 215 205 
1 year 125 105 [ d Di “ d 





7 7) The briquetres wae aged 14 day» in air before imtmergon 
to sea-water claimed for high-iron cements might be 
briquettes were made from these mixtures and the 
test pieces stored in a magnesium sulphate solution 
containing 10 grams of the salt to the liter. The 
results are given in Table IV, and, as will be seen, 
none of these compounds arrest the destruction. 

Some years ago an English chemist suggested the 
use of finely ground, burnt red brick as an admixture 
for concrete which was to be used in sea-water. After 
reading this paper it occurred to me that the resistance 
to sea-water claimed for high-iron cements might be 
due to the presence of oxide of iron in the cement. I 
therefore had sand briquettes made up containing 
oxide of iron in various forms and conditions, namely, 
red and ferric oxide, magnetic oxide of iron, venetian 
red (an impure oxide of iron made from low grade iron 
ores, so-called ‘‘ paint ores’’ of the Lehigh district), 
and finely ground red brick, using of these 5 per 
cent of the weight of the cement in each case and plac- 
ing the briquettes in a l-per-cent solution of the 
magnesium sulphate. The results are given in Table 
V. As will be seen, the additions of iron compounds 
are in no way beneficial to cements to be employed in 
sea-water. 

I next tried waterproofing the mortar on the theory 
that if the circulation of water through the pores of 


Ta3LeE VII.—AcTION oF MAGNESIUM SULPHATE SOLU- 
TION ON HiGH AND Low-ALUMINA CEMENTS. 


| Tensile Strength, 

| Ib. per sq. in., of 
Age in 2-percent Solution of | — 
Magnesium Sulphate. | 





High-alumina | Low-alumina 





Cement. | Cement. 
“| | 
O days'...... 242 | 225 
7 days soa} 318 307 
a 404 430 
3 months..... , ma ree ; aa ba 476 
6 months..... | 472 
po Serr? Disisteerated | 500 
2 years...... a ar 425 





i The b briquettes w were eo nned 14 ¢ daye it in air before immersion. 


the mortar could be stopped no chemical action could 
take place. I employed for this purpose both a high- 
calcium and a magnesian-hydrated lime, road oil (as 
recommended by Page), a mixture of silicate of soda 
solution and fish oil (a well known waterproofing com- 
pound), and lime soap (the basis of many waterproof- 
ing compounds). I also tried dipping the briquettes 
first in a hot solution of soap and then in one of alum 
(Sylvester’s Process). The results of the tests of 
sand briquettes made from these mixtures and stored 
in magnesium sulphate solution (10 grams to the liter) 
are given in Table VI. 

It will be noted that, while the disintgration is 
evidently taking place in these test pieces, all of these 
compounds seem to arrest it to some extent at any 
rate, and in the case of the lime soap and Sylvester 
Process this is quite marked. 

I also investigated the action of magnesium-sul- 
phate solution on cements high in silica. For this 
purpose, samples of commercial cement, one high in 
silica and low in alumina and one low in silica and 
high in alumina, were selected; sand briquettes were 
made of these and immersed in a solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate containing 20 grams to the liter, 
or practically a 2-per-cent solution. The cements 
selected had the following analyses: 

Low-alumina High-alumina 


Cement. Cement. 
Silica, per cent........ 23.24 19.86 
Iron oxide, per cent.... 2.25 2.56 
Alumina, per cent..... 5.03 7.60 
Lime, per cent......... 63.55 63.12 
Magnesia, per cent..... 3.05 3.10 
Sulphur trioxide, per cent 1.51 1.66 


As will be seen from Table VII, the low-alumina 
cement resists the action of magnesium sulphate much 
better than the high-alumina one. 

Quantity and vatue of sand and gravel produced in the United States, 1903-1912, in short 
tons 








Years. -—- onstonmene 
| Quantity Value. 

1908 2,110,660 | © $1,931, 20 
1904 10,679, 728 | «5, 4 
1005 Zi, 204,907 | 11, Zed, Ob 
1908 32,982,003 | 12,608, 208 
i907 41, 852,918 | 14,402, O00 
1908 37,236,044 | 13,270,002 
1909 50, 565, (51 | 18,336, Sa 
1910 2, 410,486 | 21,087, > 
19t! 66,846,960 | 71, 158, Sab 
Tt 4.08.87 | ZB. 
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In the above experiments, both cements were com 
mercial cements; but the high-alumina cement when 
received was not quite so finely ground as the other 
one, so it was ground to practically the same degree 
of fineness in a small jar mill (or to 86.2 per cent 
passing the No. 200 sieve), so that the fineness of 
the two samples might in no way influence the results. 
Both these cements were made from cement rock and 
limestone. 

In connection with the use of concrete for mine 
props, where it is often exposed to the action of 
dilute solutions of sulphuric acid, the following ex- 
periment was tried. Sand briquettes were allowed to 
harden 28 days and then were placed in a solution 
containing 250 grains of sulphuric acid (H2SO,4) to 
the gallon. The solution was changed frequently and 
the briquettes broken at regular intervals. The dis- 
integration of concrete by such acid water is shown 
by the following: 

Age in solution - 
Q days 7 days 28 days 3 mos. 6 mos. 1 year 
- Tensile strength, lb. 


226 299 300 280 176 disintegrated 


Several years ago the question of the action of oil 
on concrete was brought up at one of the meetings 
of this society in connection with a paper by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter. In his experiments, oil was mixed 
with the concrete. In the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, a number of gentlemen sug- 
gested that what was needed most was information 
relative to the action of oil on concrete which had 
already hardened, in view of the employment of 
concrete for machinery bearings, engine room and 
factory floors, etc., where it is subjected after being 
fully ‘hardened to the oil which leaks from the bear- 
ings of the machinery. I went home from this meet- 
ing and had a number of sand briquettes made and 
allowed them to harden two weeks in air. These 
were stored in air, in engine oil, in cylinder oil, and 
in black oil, and broken at stated periods. The 
results are given in Table VIII. 

It will be noted that the engine oil and the cylinder 
oil have practically no effect upon concrete. One 
would think that as the latter has a considerable pro- 
portion of animal oil in its composition it would be 
apt to appreciably affect concrete exposed to it. On 
the other hand, the action of the black oil seems 
strange in view of the fact that it is a straight min- 
eral product. All of these briquettes had absorbed 
considerable oil, the actual gain in weight of each 
set at the end of the year being as follows: 


In engine oil....... ...10.6 per cent 
In cylinder oil........ ..10.0 per cent 
In black oil....... ere 12.0 per cent 


The briquettes in the black oil had not swollen per- 
ceptibly and seemed merely to be weak. 

The experiments given above were all made upon 
very small test pieces and hence the action of the 
solutions upon them were much more rapid than they 
would be upon a large mass of concrete; and while 
in most of the above cases a year was sufficient to 
completely disintegrate the test pieces, in a large 
body of concrete such as a pier or wall, many years 
would be required, at least, to bring about this re- 
sult. The experiments merely serve to show that 
even very dilute solutions of the salts of magnesium 
and the sulphates in general do have a destructive 
action on concrete and that the generally proposed 
remedies do not appreciably retard this. They indi- 
eate the desirability of employing low alumina ce- 
ments in sea-water construction. The experiments 
with the oils show that no destructive action is likely 
to take place where cement is used for floors in 
machine shops and engine rooms. 


In a recent communication W. A. Gibson, of Brad- 
ley Pulverizer Company, 92 State street, Boston, 
Mass., states that his concern has just shipped five 
Giant Griffin mills to the Great Western Portland 
Cement Company, at Mildred, Kan., which will be 
used for the purpose of pulverizing cement clinker. 
rhe Great Western people are following the lead 
of many of the newer and larger cement companies 
who are using the Giant Griffin mill in all depart- 
ments. This mill is used more extensively on the 
finish end on account of its economy and fineness 
of grind. Mr. Gibson states that ‘‘statistics com- 
piled from reports on several large plants show that 
the Giant Griffin mill requires from 60 to 70 H. P. 
when grinding from 10 to 13 barrels per hour, and 
the upkeep is a little over one cent per barrel. One 
of the largest cement manufacturing companies in 
the United States is using over 50 Giants; another 
using 31. This speaks for itself, but we are quite 
anxious to have the cement manufacturer communi- 
cate with all users of Giant Griffin mills and procure 
from them their opinion of this mill as a cement 
material pulverizer, especially on the finishing end. 
List of installations will be furnished to any cement 
manufacturer. ’’ 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT NEWS. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 20.—Louisville manufac- 
turers of Portland cement are principally engaged 
just now in supplying material on large orders 
landed some time back, and in filling smaller con- 
tracts which arise from time to time, sufficient to 
take care of most of the product made around this 
part of the country. Nothing large has been han- 
dled for some time, and there is very little in sight 
much above the average job. The summer has been 
rather light, and so far the fall looks the same way, 
although there are rumors of larger work which 
may be let later on. Nothing of this sort has as yet 
materialized sufficiently, however, to warrant the 
manufacturers in letting up in their plugging for 
the small stuff, and it is probable that the small lot 
business will be about all that is to be had for some 
little time. 

‘‘We are running along easily,’’ said an officer 
of J. B. Speed & Co., of Louisville, ‘‘with plenty 
of small orders to keep us busy. We are something 
like sixty cars behind with orders just now, as an 
indication of the way we are working. Nothing 
is visible any distance ahead, the jobs apparently 
springing up from day to day. It is a natural result 
of the hand-to-mouth way in which work has been 
handled by those intending to build all summer, and 
is giving us about the same volume of business as in 
times when things looked more active.’’ 

The Kosmos Portland Cement Company is con- 
tinuing deliveries on several of the large contracts 
which it is handling, including the L. & N. viaduct 
at Lexington and the plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. In addition to these, it is supply- 
ing concrete on the following small jobs: Falls 
City Construction Company, courthouse at Campton, 
Ky. (1,000 barrels), West Hamlin, W. Va. (1,200 
barrels), and Brooksville, Ky. (1,000 barrels); Dille- 
hay Brick Company, 920 barrels for the new gym- 
nasium at Central University, Danville, Ky. Work 
is going forward on the company’s new plant, the 
power plant being under way at this time, and the 
addition to the stock building being well advanced. 
C. M. Timmons was away from Louisville recently 
on a ten days’ business trip to Mississippi, during 
which he looked into several large jobs which are 
in sight in that section. 

Lehigh cement will be used by Rommel Brothers, 
the Louisville contractors, in the building of Parr’s 
Rest. The cement will be supplied by the Louisville 
Builders’ Supply Company. 

A big job on which all of the Louisville cement 
manufacturers have their eye just now is the 
straightening of Beargrass Creek, the contract for 
which was awarded to J. H. Cahill & Co., of Louis- 
ville. There is considerable work to be done before 
any cement will be required for the conerete work, 
and it will be several weeks, therefore, before the 
contract is awarded. The estimated cost of the job 
is $365,797.60, and about 20,000 barrels of cement 
will be used. 





KOSMOS QUARRY NEARING COMPLETION. 


The quarry of the Kosmos Portland Cement Com- 
pany at King’s Landing, Ky., is rapidly rounding 
into shape, and no doubt will be one of the finest 
in the South. A No. 12 Gates crusher has arrived 
and is being put into position, and locomotive, 
steam shovel, cars, ete., have been on the ground 
for some time. The new work contemplates the 
opening of the quarry level about 200 feet from 
the plateau close to the river. The rock has all 
been blasted out and the quarry floor is now ready 
to lay tracks and put foundations in for engine and 
boiler room. 

The general scheme of the quarry is that the stone 
will be dumped from cars into the No. 12 ¢rusher, 
discharging on a 30-inch belt conveyor running over 
a large storage building having a capacity of 3,000 
or 4,000 tons. The stone will be taken out through 
a tunnel on a 30-inch belt conveyor which runs to 
an ‘‘A’’ frame setting on a concrete pier 50 feet 
high and about 75 feet out in the river. The belt 
eonveyor discharges on two other belt conveyors 
running about 30 degrees’ angle to each other, and 
then discharging through a flexible spout onto the 
barges. 

The idea of the two belts located at this distance 
apart is in order to lead a barge at the rate of 500 
ton in two hours, and loading the cargo boxes at 
the end and the middle at the same time, so that 
the barges would be subjected to no undue twists 
or strains. 

The crusher and conveyor over the storage is 
driven by an Atlas engine; the conveyors in the 
tunnel and to the barges driven by motor; current 
being supplied by Westinghouse direct-connected 
high-speed unit which also furnishes lights to en- 
able loading to be carried on at night. Loading 
can be done by means of this layout both during 
low and high water seasons. 


NEW PROCESS OF TREATING CEMENT. 
[Vice Consul D. P. De Young, Amsterdam, Netherlands.] 

An Amsterdam syndicate has recently bought the 
rights from German inventors to treat cement and 
a secret process for putting it on walls, ceilings, 
and the like in public buildings, by which it is 
claimed the cement can be put on in any color or 
with any designs for about $1.20 per square meter, 
being much cheaper than the material, such as tile, 
gypsum, and the like, now used. Samples of the 
work show an elegant finish. The secret consists 
both in a treatment of the cement and in an espe- 
cially prepared paper with which the cement is 
pressed against the wall. 





Fire recently destroyed $10,000 worth of property 
on the farm of the American Cement Company, at 
Ormrod, Pa., and sixteen horses which were stabled 
there and belonging to contractor Oscar C. Beers, 
perished in the conflagration, with an additional 
$5,000 loss. 





The plant of the Northampton Portland Cement 
Company, at Stockerton, Pa., was sold recently at 
public sale to a committee of the first mortgage 
bondholders for $200,000. It is generally understood 
that the new owners will place the plant in oper- 
ation at once. 


The California Portland Cement Company re- 
cently ordered for its plant at Colton, Cal., seven 
new kilns, 8 ft. 6 in. by 150 ft., on two supports. 
These are said to be the largest kilns of the kind 
ever ordered west of the Rocky Mountains. 





It is announced by General Manager Tiler Hen- 
shaw, of the Riverside (Calif.) Portland Cement 
Company, that his company is expecting to make 
enlargements in the very near future at the plant 
of the company at Crestmore that will involve an 
immense expenditure of money and will mean an 
immense increase in the output of the big plant. 

The American Keene Cement Co., with offices in 
Salt Lake City, Sigurd, Utah; Philadelphia, Chicago 
and San Francisco, has issued a handsome little 
booklet pertaining to the use of ‘‘ American Keene 
Cement’’ and explaining the mixing and applica- 
tion of the cement for the various purposes in which 
it may be employed. In the pamphlet are shown 
beautiful color reproductions of art marble made 
from ‘‘American Keene Cement,’’ and the booklet 
also contains other information of value. 





The operations of the Security Cement & Lime 
Company, Hagerstown, Md., for August bear out 
the indications of general business activity in the 
particular territory it serves. The shipments are 
the largest in the history of the company and the 
selling prices were slightly higher than in July, 
indicating a rising tendency which will probably 
lead to an increase in price towards the end of the 
month. The operating gain was at a rate sufficient 
to take care of all overhead charges and deprecia- 
tion and leaves a balance of over three and a half 
times the interest on the bonded indebtedness. 





Polk-Genung-Polk Company, Fort Branch, Ind., 
manufacturers of the Polk system of reinforced 
monolithic concrete silos, has in their possession 
a mute but remarkable testimonial of the advan- 
tages of concrete silos over those constructed of 
other materials, in the form of an actual photograph 
taken on the farm of Garrett P. Jones, of Frank- 
fort, Ky., after a cyclone, July 26, 1913, had leveled 
and scattered over a large area all the structures 
which stood in its path—all except Mr. Jones’ con- 
crete silo, which was directly exposed to the fury 
of the mighty whirlwind and which was unharmed. 
Mr. Jones, needless to say, is now more than ever & 
staunch believer in the superiority of concrete 
construction and in the Polk-Genung-Polk system 
of silos in particular. 





London, Sept. 15.—It is well known that the Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Combine did a very satis- 
factory business during the fiscal year ended June 30 
last, and therefore an unusual interest is attached 
to the forthcoming annual report which is expected 
toward the end of September. During the whole 
course of its thirteen years’ existence the company 
has never paid a dividend, but since Lord St. Davids 
became chairman of the company its position has 
greatly improved, and it is understood that a profit 
equal to 10 or 12 per cent on the capital has been 
earned, and that a dividend of 5 or 6 per cent will 
be paid. The capital of the company is £5,000,000 
of which £1,922,320 has been issued in ordinary 
shares and £2,258,540 in preferred shares. The Asso- 
ciated Company holds about £1,000,000 of the capital 
of the British Portland Cement Company which re- 
cently paid an initial dividend of 7 per cent. 
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A foreign government official informs an American 
consul that he would like to informed con- 
cerning American concrete mixers suitable for use 
in forthcoming irrigation projects of the government, 
and would be pleased to receive catalogues and other 
information concerning the same from American man- 
ufacturers. Correspondence may be in English.—Ad- 
dress Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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PARAMOUNT FIRE 


Fire loss and fire damage to improved property is 
just as steady as the flight of time. It rolls on 
like a mighty river to check and choke the progress 
and accumulation of the efforts of mankind, to keep 
them poor and to their labor naught in 
place of prosperity. Insurance not in any wise 
a cure for fire losses but merely a systematic dis- 
tribution of the losses over a large number of indi- 
viduals, so that each of those individuals can con- 
tribute to make up the aggregate loss. The actual 


make of 


1s 


loss is never repaired, never refunded and never 
replaced. It is simply a vacancy that is filled by 
the contributions of many people where the loss 


is covered by insurance, and it makes no difference 
whether the fire loss is covered by insurance or not, 
for fire distinct subtraction from the net 
wealth of the country and every individual is inter- 
ested in every fire. 


loss is a 
Every fire loss is borne indi- 
rectly by those who do not pay insurance quite as 
much as it is borne by those who merely handle the 
money, for in our organization of society the price 
of the of life are regulated to 
make the cost of living necessities carry the insur 
ance burden pay for the annual loss by fire 
which occurs with unerring regularity. 
Statisticians have found that the annual aver- 
age of direct fire losses as reported in the United 
States amounts to $250,000,000 per year, or $3,000 
for every hour of time, or $500 per minute. These 
statisties are compiled from reported fires and prob 
ably represent one-third of the actual fire losses. 


necessities so as 
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added the cost of fire protection, sucl the sup- 
port of fire departments the investment in and 
maintenance of fire apparatus which will amount to 
a very large sum, making a total caleulated loss to 
the country of less than a round billion of dol- 
lars. Such a sum of money is meaningless to most 
people and can only be partly understood by means 
of gigantic comparisons. A similar of money 
used two by the congress of the 
United States in the support of the United States 
government, for the support of the army, the navy, 
the extensions of public buildings, the payment of 
pensions and the cost of the entire machinery of run- 
ning the nation, including in this all the salaries of 
the hundreds of thousands of « mployes of every de- 
scription in the service of the government, and it 
amounts to almost half of the total net increase in 
wealth of the entire country, not taking into con- 
sideration the provision for food and for the ordi- 
nary support of the people; that the en- 
tire crops and the handling of the same will only 
produce a net profit equal to about double the sum 
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which the fire demon exacts and collects from the 
American people. 
The fire losses of the United States when com- 


pared to those of England, France and Germany on 
the per capita basis, show the enormous difference 
of five times much for the American eaput 
for that of a citizen of Germany or France, and 
four times greater than that of a ¢itizen of Great 
Britain. One cannot visit the summer resorts in 
vacation season without observing the tremendous 
piles of wooden buildings constructed at the water- 
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of pleasure seekers. Of such typical construction 
were the hotels and other buildings of the great 
health resort at Hot Springs, Ark., recently swept 
away by a breath of flame and a whiff of wind. In 
a few hours the aggregate loss ran up into millions, 
which took half a century to accumulate. But it is 
only by such conflagrations that we come to take 
notice of the fire loss and the fire damage. The 
mere report of the burning of a farmer’s barn, his 
house, or the factory or warehouse of a manufac- 


turing concern, merit only a few words of telegraph 
report and the record of a few lines in the metro 
politan press. We are so accustomed to such things 
that they are not noticed so much as a man wearing 
a straw hat after the 15th of September when the 
seasonable change calls for a felt or a derby. 


The waste of wealth by fire losses and fire dam 
ages in the minds of many people has come to be 
considered a necessary evil, deplorable but incurable, 
and amidst the press of other things, principally 
the winning of his daily bread, the average man dis 
misses these matters for such care and attention as 
other people more favorably situated than he is 


to attend to. One of the greatest troubles of our 
social organism is the fact that every man who is 
worth while is too busy, whilst those unable to 


think consecutively remain in idleness or in some 
thing nearly akin to that. There are just two 
classes of men in modern socie ty those overworked 
and those doing nothing at all—although there are 
systems and methods at the present time by which 
a man may be very busy in idleness. We are ac 
eustomed to consider this the age of science and 
scientific achievement and there are many avenues 
where science has received recognition and achieved 
wonderful results, but in this particular direction 
the well-known achievements of science have not 
and do not appeal to the public mind. To those 
people whose intelligence is a little below the aver- 
age, their attitude of mind brings down the aver 
age figure from what it would be if the more intelli 
gent had a wider influence or their intelligence could 
be imparted to a greater number. 

It is now almost twenty years since the introduc 
tion of concrete construction began to demonstrate 
to American builders that it was quite possible and 
also quite economical to construct buildings of 
every class in which the fire loss could be abso- 
lutely eliminated. Several hundred buildings have 
been constructed in the United States in which no 
fires have ever occurred except such as were con- 
fined to a single apartment and in which no other 
kind of fire can ever cause loss. Since the first in 
troduction improvement after improvement has been 
introduced, achievement after achievement has 
been reached, until today there is no reason why any 
building should be constructed with the fire dahge 
attached to it as a completed structure, for the 
reason that it can be built for no greater sum of 
money than the cost to put the fire danger into 
the building by the use of wood in the structural 
members. Such structures are being built here, 
there and everywhere, and the number of bright 
minds devoting their entire attention to the con- 
struction of such buildings is growing each year— 
still such an enormous improvement receives only 
insignificant recognition on the part of those who 
lay down their money for construction work. 

It has been suggested that building codes and 
legal restrictions is the path by which building con- 
struction can be introduced, and in the minds of 
many people this is considered to be the only way. 
We are too prone to refer every kind of problem of 
general interest to the government and throw the 
details of such matters thereby into polities. With 
all the codes that could be adopted and all the legal 
restrictions that could be enforced, little or noth- 
ing has ever been or ever could be accomplished. 
The fire danger and the fire damage appeals to 
every man, even though he does not own a house 
or structure of any kind, as he is contributing and 
helping to pay for the fire loss with the effort he 
puts forth in every day’s work that he does, no 
matter what class of human endeavor he may be 
pursuing, and there is more force and more power 
in the persistent educational campaign of those 
who know the value of concrete construction by 
making use of the same in their own operations and 
in their own investments. Such object lessons are 
never lost upon the public mind. All Americans are 
ambitious. They want to do their building the way 
the most intelligent people build, the way the man 
builds who knows how, and there is no use of preach- 
ing one type of construction and lauding the value 
of its fire protective features and then building 
of wood, with the careless remark: ‘‘It is good 
enough for me in this particular case. I am able 
to stand the loss, if any, and rich enough to take 
the risk.’’ It would be impossible to express a 
more distracting and demoralizing backset to the 
uplift of the sensible campaign for fire prevention 
as for the very men who are commonly supposed to 
known all the facts and be identified with the cam 


paign, to hark back to the fire-trap conventionalities 
of the past with their own investments and heinous 
insincerity, which is the worst factor of weakness 
to detract from the confidence of the pubiic. 

We who labor and fight for the prevention of the 
fire waste by the use of concrete construction must 
be sincere and consistent if we expect to convince 
those who are not in a position to know as much 
about the possibilities of the sensible applications 
of concrete to the use of all the people in connee- 
tion with all the various types of construction that 
they have to employ in their daily business and in 
the surroundings of their labors. In more than a 
thousand articles we have demonstrated that con- 
crete is the best obtainable material for practically 
every type of construction and each article has been 
a convincing argument, and the records show that 
every one of those arguments has been well 
founded. The public mind is more than half con 
vinced, and the main objection to present progress 
is the stereotyped expression: ‘‘The cost is much 
higher.’’ How many times do we hear: ‘‘I much 
prefer concrete, but it costs so much more that I 
cannot give it serious consideration.’’ Every man 
in the conerete industry who is at all active hears 
an equivalent expression at least four times a day. 
If you do not hear such an expression four times 
a day you can know that you are not active in the 
concrete industry. That expression demonstrated 
that the public mind is in a receptive mood and 
it will listen to whatever of good we have to tell, 
and it will also observe our actions to see whether 
or not we are sincere or whether we believe, our 
selves, what we preach. And if we are consistent 
it is not a long time off when we will have of the 
whole public mind the greatest consensus of opinion, 
like a mighty wave rolling to the safe shores of 
concrete construction. 

In the wholesale recommendation of concrete 
construction we refer to the same in the broadest 
sense. There are and always will be individual 
cases where local conditions and the environments 
of a particular case will make costs differ from 
expectations, or even go beyond the most carefully 
taken calculations. But taken as a principle, con- 
crete construction is the only effectual means for 
fire prevention that has ever been achieved by the 
scientific brains of man. Its application may be 
costly or it may be cheap. There is practically an 
endless number of ways by which concrete can be 
employed. All of them are valuable in checking, 
diminishing or eliminating fire damage just accord 
ing to how much or what proportion of the total 
amount of concrete is used in the construction in 
connection with other incombustible structural ma- 
terials. Let everybedy in the industry seriously, 
consistently and sensibly promote concrete construc- 
tion by having a good word to say for every man 
in the industry who makes good, who achieves 
things. and let us drop this whole bugaboo of pin- 
headed jealousy and ill-timed criticism of one an 
other which has been a tremendous drawback in 
the march of progress so far as to prevent the in 
dustry from coming into its own. 





MILK HOUSE OF JOHN L. GARST, HINSDALE, II 
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CONCRETE TILE HOUSE SOLVES PURE MILK 
PROBLEM. 

The pure milk problem of the great city of Chi- 
cago is similar to that of every other city and town 
throughout the middle West and elsewhere, with the 
exception that there is more size to the question in 
Chicago than other places. During the present spring 
and summer the milk department of the city has been 
doing considerable active work looking to the im- 
provement of the inspection of the milk house at the 
farm where the cows produce the milk, and previous 
to its shipment to the delivery systems in the city. 

Careful investigation of the districts supplying milk 
to the city developed the fact that the cans of fresh 
milk were just carelessly set around any place in the 
shed until time to take it to the depot to meet the 
milk trains. Sometimes the cans were set inside the 
cow sheds, sometimes alongside the pump at the well, 
sometimes they were deposited in the spring house 
where there was running water and, in fact, it was a 
haphezard proposition. 

This same condition of the milk supply of hundreds 
of cities and towns is parallel to that which was 
found by the Chicago inspectors. A good deal of 
effort has been spent to take care of the distribution 
of milk after it reaches the city, but it became evi- 
dent that no amount of precaution could restore milk 
which was contaminated before it left the farm 
where it was produced. 

In line with the protective policy which has been 
forced upon the milk department, they began early 
this summer in a campaign for the improvement of 
the milk house on the farm designed to supply milk 
to the city of Chieago. It became necessary to require 
the milk producers to provide themselves with a per- 
fectly sanitary milk house, and as the best expression 
of a structure for such a purpose all the specifications 
that were made were confined to concrete. 

The necessity for an air space between the double 
walls made this no insignificant engineering problem. 
The engineering department of the Chicago Structural 
Tile Company, Chicago, Ill., who manufacture the 
Pauly hollow concrete tile, became interested in the 
campaign of improvement at the start and has sue- 
ceeded in producing with its wonderful material the 
highest approved milk house, which fits the needs 
of the case in every particular and at the minimum 
cost. 

John IL, Garee, of Hinsdale, Ill., who ships from 
Byrnesville Station, on the Santa Fe, was the first 
to complete his milk house according to the require- 
ments of the inspectors, and the two accompanying 
illustrations show Mr. Garee’s milk house. It is 10 
feet 4 inches by 12 feet inside, and 8 feet from the 
floor to the roof. It is constructed entirely of con- 
crete hollow tile, the roof being formed of 4-inch hol- 
low tile with 3-inch reinforced concrete beams sup- 
porting the same. The floor is of concrete and the 
milk trough supplied with running water at approxi- 
mately 54 degrees Fahrenheit, which completes the 
equipment. 

This structure Mr. Garce built himself with the 
assistance of a local mason, Wm. Wachter, who learned 
the stone mason’s trade years ago and found hollow 
tile very convenient and quite to his liking. The two 
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men built the milk house in about three days’ time 
and completed it by inserting the ventilator, which 
was put in after our photograph was taken. Mr. 
Garce being the first one in the neighborhood to com- 
ply with the requirements of the inspectors, naturally 
is the center of an interested throng of milk men, who 
are proceeding to do likewise just as rapidly as they 
can. 

In the August issue of Rock Propucrs the detailed 
requirements, together with the standardized specifi- 
cations for the construction of the approved milk 
house, were given. 





AN UNUSUAL REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FOUNDATION. 


In making a good foundation on a soil which 
may for any reason be unsuitable without special 
precautions, reinforced concrete is capable of doing 
good service, as is shown by the accompanying 
illustration. 

This structure was built some time ago in the 
town of Belleville, France, on a soil which had been 
undermined in the working of gypsum beds in that 
region. In order to get to the gypsum, a bed of 
clay some 20 feet thick had been cut through, so 
that it was necessary to go down about one hun- 
dred feet to reach solid ground. Under these con- 
ditions the architect sought some method which 
would reduce to a minimum the number of shafts 
which would be required to give a sufficiently solid 
foundation for a structure of this kind. The ne- 
cessity of finding a cheaper method was all the 
more pressing, as the cost of sinking the number of 
shafts required by the usual method would be such 
as to cause the owner to abandon the idea of build- 
ing altogether. 

The architect therefore made use of reinforced 
concrete. By this means he had a choice of meth- 
ods. He might have constructed a platform of 


concrete, resting on all the shafts and extending \ 


over the whole area covered by the building. This 
method has the inconvenience of offering a poor 
use of material; although such a platform unites all 
the shafts and gives great cohesion to the whole, it 
has the disadvantage of failing to work together in 
all its parts in case of the settling of the build- 
ing. 
Consequently the architect adopted the plan of 
carrying only the walls on the shafts, and by means 
of the method indicated in the illustration, con- 
structed a foundation which was both satisfactory 
and inexpensive. 

The shafts were filled with concrete up to the 
level of the cellar floors. At this level a concrete 
girder was placed upon them, but as the shafts 
were about twenty feet apart these girders would 
not have been strong enough to support the weight 
of the walls. Therefore a vertical column of rein- 
forced concrete was raised above each shaft, just 
high enough to bring its top above the level of 
the street. Thesa uprights are connected by an- 
other girder of the same kind. From the top of 
each upright two struts, also of concrete, reach 
the lower girder near the center of the span. Then 
the triangular spaces were filled in with masonry, 
making a good solid foundation on which could be 
built a considerable height of wall. The struc- 
ture is itself of reinforced concrete,.which gives 
a great unity to all of the parts. 








Easton, Pa., Sept. 


7.—The largest blast ever fired 
in this region was touched off with an electric spark 
this afternoon in No. 4 quarry of the Alpha Portland 


Cement Company, at Martins creek, eight miles 
above this city. There were thirty-seven holes, 
sixty-four feet deep and six inches in diameter, in 
which eleven tons of dynamite had been placed. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand tons of rock were 
torn out, most of it broken into fragments small 
enough to be handled with steam-shovels. 


CONCRETE RESERVOIRS, VALVE PITS 
AND TANKS. 


Report of Fire Protection Association Is Approved 
by Richard L. Humphrey. 


Permanent and indestructible gravity tanks have 
long been one of the problems of the National Fire 
Protection Association and at its recent meeting, held 
in New York a number of weeks ago, the committee 
on gravity tanks, consisting of Gorham Dana, chair- 
man; T. Z. Franklin, Richard L. Humphrey, A. L. 
Kendall, C. L. Scofield, E. H. Sigison, K. L. Walling 
and A. G. Wilbur, presented its report, Richard L. 
Humphrey, president of the American Concrete In- 
stitute, giving the same his full approval. It is just 
perfection in all its details and is a workable, 
practical specification for the construction of con- 
erete reservoirs and tanks of all descriptions and in 
practically any locality in the United States. Such 
a document is well worth the consideration of con- 
crete contractors and engineers whose business brings 
them in touch with the necessity for making the 
right kind of reservoirs and tanks. 


Report of Committee on Gravity Tanks. 


Note.—Concrete work should be entrusted only to 
experienced and responsible parties, as even the best 
material will give poor eesuits unless properly used. 
Workmanship should be first class and in conformity 

with best engineering practice. 

The time of construction should be chosen so as to 
avoid freezing weather, as concrete is likely to be 
unsatisfactory and unsafe if laid when temperature is 
below freezing unless great precautions are taken. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR RESERVOIRS. 

Notr.—It_ is believed that concrete proportioned for 
maximum density, properly reinforced and carefully 
mixed and placed, is the best material that can be used 
for water-tight reservoirs. Either rectangular or circular 
form may be used. The circular form admits of a more 
economical arrangement of reinforcement and gives the 
greatest resistance against both external and internal 
pressure. 

I. MATERIALS. 


1. The cement shall be Portland cement. and shall 
meet the requirements of the Standard Specifications of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 

The aggregate shall be sand and stone or other 
hard durable material. Frozen material must never be 
used. Roth sand and stone to be free from dust, loam, 
vegetable or other organic matter. 

(a) Fine Aggregate.—Fine aggregate shall consist of 
sand. crushed stone or gravel screenings, graded from 
fine to coarse and passing, when dry, a screen having one- 
quarter (4%) inch diameter holes, and not more than 
three (3) per cent passing a sieve having one hundred 
(100) meshes per linear inch. 

(b) Coarse Aggregate-—Coarse aggregate shall consist 
of a crushed stone, gravel or similar material, graded in 
size, retained on a screen having one-quarter (1%) inch 
diameter holes and the maximum size which shall be 
such as to pass a one and one-quarter (1%) inch ring. 

Notr.—Natnral mixed aggregates shall not be used as 
they come from the deposits but shall he screened and 
remixed to agree with the proportions specified. 

3. Water shall be free from oil or excess of acid, 
alkali or vegetable matter. 

4. The reinforcing metal shall meet the current re- 
quirements of the Standard Snvecifications for Steel Rein- 
forcement of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. 

Il. FOUNNDATIONS. 
earth, except loam, will 
from two to four tons per square foot. In doubtful 
cases the service of a competent encineer should be 
secured and a proper foundation specified by him. 


III. SwB-GRADE. 

6. Depth.—(a) If 2 sub-base is required, the sub- 
grade shall not he less than eleven (11) inches below 
the finished surface of the floor. 

(b) If a sub-base is not required, the sub-grade shall 
not be less than five (5) inches below the finished surface 
of the floor. 

7. Preparation of Surface.—All soft and spongy places 
shall be removed and all depressions filled with suitable 
material which shall be thoroughly compacted in layers 
not exceeding six (6) inches in thickness. 

8. Drainage.—When required, a suitable drainage sys- 
tem shall be installed. 


IV. SUB-BASE. 


9. The subbase shall consist of a layer of suitable 
material. clean and hard, and not exceeding four (4) 
inches in the largest dimension. To be spread on the 
sub-grade and rolled or tamped to a surface at least five 
(5) inches below the finished grade of the floor. 

10. Wetting—wWhile compacting the sub-base, the ma- 
terial shall be kent thoroughly wet, and shall be in that 
condition when the concrete is deposited. 


5. Average safely surport 


V. CONSTRUCTION. 


41. The forms shall be substantial, unyielding and so 
constructed that the concrete will conform to the designed 
dimensions and shall also be tight to prevent the leakage 
of mortar. The forms shall not be removed in less than 
ten (10) days after the concrete is placed, and then only 
with the consent of the engineer in charge. 

12. The reinforcement shall be free from rust. scale 
or coatings of any character which will tend to reduce or 
destroy the bond, and shall be placed and held in posi- 
tion so that it will not become disarranged during the 
depositing of the concrete. 

18. Joints in Conerete.—For concrete construction it 
is desirable to place the entire structnre at one opera- 
tion, but as this is not always possible, especially in 
large structures, it is necessary to stop the work at some 
convenient point. ‘This noint should he selected so that 
the resulting joint may have the least possible effect on 
the strength of the structure. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the joints in columns be made flush with the 
lower side of the girders; that the joints in girders be at 


a point midway between supports, but should a beam 
intersect a girder at this point, the joint should be offset 
a distance equal to twice the width of the beam; that 
the joints in the members of a flocr system should in 
general be made at or near the center of the span. 

14. Joints in columns should be perpendicular to the 
axis of the column, and in girders, beams, and floor slabs 
perpendicular to the plane of their surfaces. 

15. Joints in Reinforcement.—Wherever it is necessary 
to splice tension reinforcement, the length of lap should 
be determined on the basis of the safe bond stress, the 
stress in the bar, and the shearing resistance of the con- 
crete at the point of splice: or a connection should be 
made between the bars of sufficient strength to carry the 
stress. Splices at points of maximum stress should be 
avoided. In columns, bars more than %-inch in diameter, 
not subject to tension, should be properly squared and 
butted in a suitable sleeve; smaller bars may be treated 
as indicated for tension reinforcements, or the stress may 
be cared for by embedment in large masses of concrete. 
At foundations, bearing plates should be provided for 
supporting the bars, or the bars may be carried into the 
footing a sufficient distance to transmit the stress of the 
steel to the concrete by means of the bearing and bond 
resistance; in no case shall the ends of the bars be 
permitted merely to rest on concrete. 


VI MEASURING AND MIXING. 


16. The materials for the concrete, including water, to 
be measured separately in such a manner as to insure 


uniform proportions at all times. A bag of Portland 
cement (94 Ibs. net) shall be considered one (1) cubic 
foot. 


17. The ingredients of the concrete or mortar shall? 
be thoroughly mixed dry, sufficient water added to obtain 
the desired consistency and the mixing continued until 
the materials are uniformly distributed and the mass is 
homogeneous and uniform in color. 

(a) Machine Mixing—When the conditions will per- 
mit, a machine mixer of a type which ingures the uni- 
form mixing of the materials, shall be used. 

(6) Hand Mixing—When it is necessary to mix by 
hand, the mixing shall be on a water-tight platform and 
according to the above requirements. 

18. Retempering, that is, remixing mortar or concrete 
that has partially hardened with additional water, wil? 
not be permitted. 

VII. FLoors. 


19. Thickness.—The floors shall be thick enough to 
stand the necessary strains and in no case have a thick- 
ness of less than four (4) inches. 

20. Proportions.—The mixture of concrete shall be as 
rich as the following (by volume), one (1) part Port- 
land cement, two (2) parts fine aggregate, and four (4) 
parts coarse aggregate. 

21. Consistency.—The materials shall be mixed wet 
enough to produce a concrete of a consistency that will 
flow into the forms and about the reinforcements, but 
which can be conveyed from the mixer to the forms 
without the separation of the coarse aggregate from the 
mortar. 

22. Placing.—The concrete shall be placed in a man- 
ner to insure a smooth surface, and thoroughly worked 
around the reinforcement and into the recesses of the 
forms. It shall be brought to a surface at least one (1) 
inch below the finished surface of the floor, and as soon 
as the slab has hardened sufficiently to permit of work- 
men being put upon it, and before it has dried out, the 
wearing course shall be applied. Workmen shall not be 
permitted to walk on freshly laid concrete, and if sand 
or dust collects on the base, it shall be carefully removed 
before the wearing course is applied. 

23. Wearing Course-Proportions.—The mortar shall be 
mixed in the manner hereinbefore specified in the pro- 
portion of one (1) part Portland cement and not more 
than two (2) parts fine aggregate. 

24. Wearing Course-Consistency.—The mortar shall be 
of a consistency that water will fiush to the surface only 
under heavy, thorough working with a wood float. 

25. Wearing Course-Thickness.—The wearing course 
of the floor shall have a thickness of at least one (1) 
inch. 


26. Wearing Course-Placing—The wearing course 
shall be placed immediately after mixing. 

27. Wearing Course-Finishing—After the wearing 
course has been brought to the established grade, it shalt 


be worked with a wood float in a manner which wil! 
thoroughly compact it. When required, the surface shall 
be troweled smooth, but excessive working with a steel 
trowel shall be avoided. If excessive moisture occurs on 
the surface, it must be taken up with a rag or mop, and 
in no case shall dry cement or a mixture of dry cement 
and sand be used to absorb this moisture or to hasten the 
hardening. vin. 


28. A sump consisting of a recess at least three feet 
square and three feet deep to be located so as to come 
under manhole in roof. The surface of the floor to be 
carefully graded to produce a uniform pitch to the sump. 


IX. WALLS. 

29. Dimensions. (Same as floors.) 

30. Walls to be properly designed to 
stresses to be sustained with reservoir full 
Thickness to be not less than four (4) inches. 

31. They shall be built true to center by means of 
suitable forms, securely braced against movement. 

32. The surface next to forms shall be thoroughly 
spaded by means of a suitable spading tool so as to insure 
a smooth face when the forms are removed. Care shal? 
be exercised to prevent disturbing the position of the 
reinforcing metal during the placing of concrete. 

833. Where sections of walls are stopped during con- 
struction, a groove shall be formed in the face of the 
joint. On joining the next succeeding section, the face of 
the joint shall be carefully cleaned with water and coated 
with neat cement. 

34. A permanent ladder to be provided from top to 
floor of reservoir. 

X. Roor anp COLUMNS. 

Note.—A covered reservoir is preferable to an open 
one, as it is stronger, less liable to freeze, and water is 
kept cleaner. If it is desired to omit the roof, permission 
should be obtained from the inspection department having 
jurisdiction. Where no cover is used. suitable provision 
should be made to prevent excessive freezing. 

35. Proportions. (Same as floors.) 

86. Roof and columns to be properly designed to fit 
existing conditions. 

37. If reservoir is completely roofed over, a trap door 
at least 20 by 26 inches to be provided in the roof so 
arranged as to be easily opened. Permanent ladder to be 
accessible from this opening. 


SuMp. 


resist the 
or empty. 





(Continued on page 42.) 
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COUNTRY ROADS OF CONCRETE 


No single factor plays such an important part in 
the social and business life of a community as the 
quality of its roads. Aside from the pleasure and 
convenience of travel, possible at all times over 
permanent roads, there is the financial phase which 
directly concerns the cost not only of farm produce 
but of city products as well. Consequently every- 
In the matter of paying 
for permanent highways, a generally satisfactory 
agreement seems to have been reached in the pro 
posed distribution of the cost between the nation, 
the state, the county and the users of the road in 
question, As a result, within a few years this 
country will take its rightful leading position among 
the nations of the world in t 


permanent roads, 


body wants good roads 


1umber of miles of 


Changed Conditions Require Permanent Material. 

In a way it is fortunate that the United States 
has been rather slow in the matter of road-making. 
The roads can now be built of lasting materials 
such as will withstand the wear of motor traftie 
which is fast ruining Europe’s century-old road 
ways. Lasting road materials are everywhere 
present in the form of sand and gravel from pits 
and stream beds and crushed rock from stone quat 
ries. Combined with Portland cement into con 
crete, they form an inexpensive and permanent 
road surface which successfully resists the usually 
destructive action of automobiles. 


Inexpensive Local Materials Often Usable. 

The first consideration in the building of con- 
crete roads is a careful study of local deposits 
of sand, gravel and rock (called the aggregate) to 
see whether they are suitable for concrete. Sand 
must be clean and hard and must grade uniformly 
in size of grain from %-inch down. The same 
applies to gravel and crushed rock except that the 
largest particles commonly allowable are 1144 inches 
in diameter. If local materials are usable, a con 
siderable saving will be effected, as only cement 
will need be freighted. A brand of Portland cement 
should be chosen which is guaranteed to meet the 
specifications of the United States Government or 
those of the American Society for Testing Materials, 

Mixing the Concrete and Building the Road. 

It is much faster and cheaper to mix the concrete 
with a machine than by hand, Depending on the 
grading of the aggregate, the concrete is usually 
proportioned 1 bag of Portland cement to 2 cubie 
feet of sand and 4 eubie of screened gravel or 
erushed rock, or 1 of cement to 2 of sand and 3 of 
During the grading and draining 
of the road, the aggregate is hauled and piled at 
convenient points. The concrete is mixed mushy 
wet, 1s deposited to the thickness of 6 inches upon 
the firm old road-bed and is brought to grade and 
shape by means of a templet. In order to shed the 
water to the side-drains the surface of the concrete 
is given a rise or crown in the center of one one 
hundredth (1-100) to one seventy-fifth (1-75) the 
width of the roadway. The surface is finished with 
a wooden float and wire broom, by which means 
there is afforded perfect footing for horses. At in 
tervals of 25 feet the road is divided into sections 
by narrow contraction joints extending crosswise 


gravel or ro< k. 


the road and entire 
joints are formed by means of a thin metal or 
wooden cross-form or divider to which is tied a 
single or double thickness of tar paper with the 
paper face against the last laid section of roadway. 
After the surface of this section is finished, and 
while the concrete for the adjoining section is being 
placed, the cord holding the paper to the cross-form 
is cut and the cross-form is removed. The tar 
paper adheres to the concrete and stays in the 
joint, which is reduced to the thickness of the paper 
by forcing against it the freshly placed concrete 
of the section under construction. 

When the surface of the concrete has hardened 
enough to prevent pitting it is sprinkled with clean 


ly through the conerete. These 


water and is kept moist for several days. Like 
wise, as soon as possible, the pavement is covered 
temporarily with 2 inches of sand or dirt from the 
side-road to give further aid in curing the concrete. 
Traffic is confined to the earthen side-roads until 
the concrete is about two weeks old. In the mean 
time shoulders of broken stone or gravel are built 
along both edges of the pavement. These are made 

feet wide and sufficiently thick to be firm and 
to make it an easy matter at all times for wagon 
wheels to pass from the side-road onto the pave 
ment, 


The First Cost and the Real Cost of Roadways. 


There are two phases of the cost of any improve 


ment—first cost and up-keep expense. In both 
items the concrete road has proven less expensive 
than any other kind of permanent roadway. Of 


some three million yards of city and country con 
crete pavements built in recent vears, the average 
first cost has been $1.22 per square vard, The an- 
nual up-keep expense per mile on these roads has 
been almost nothing. In Bellefontaine, Ohio, con 
erete pavements in use 18 years have cost annually 
for maintenance only 4 of one cent per square 
yard. Up-keep cost of Wayne County, Michigan, 
country concrete roads for three years has averaged 
but $2.50 per mile. In 1911 the mean cost of re 
pairing macadam roads in New York state was 
$800.00 per mile—10 per cent. of the first cost. If 
these roads had been concrete, ‘practically all this 
immense expense could have been saved and used 
in building new roads instead of repairing old ones. 
With better roads will come better schools, better 
churches, happier homes, better business and de 
creased cost of living. 


A new booklet entitled ‘‘Conerete in the Barn 
vard,’’ has been prepared by the Information Bu 
reau of the Universal Portland Cement Co., which 
contains short but concise diseussions of the fol 
lowing subjects: Notes on the Construction of 
Concrete Floors; Feeding Floors; Hog Wallows; 
3arnyard Pavements; Dairy Barn Floors; Hog 
House Floors; Stock Tanks; Small Troughs; Manure 
Pits, and Barnyard Walls. The pamphlet contains 
32 pages and is amply illustrated with diagrams 
and reproductions from photographs, and will 
prove of great interest as an educational factor in 
the use of concrete for the construction of model 
barnyard equipment. 


Hazelton Tile and Concrete Co., Hazelton, Ind., 
has been dissolved. 

The Wilson Concrete Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., is do- 
ing a nice lot of concrete sidewalk and paving work. 

G. W. Mizzill, of Paris, Tex., in addition to operat- 
ing in cement lines at Paris, is laying a lot of 
concrete walks at McKenzie, Tenn. 

Col. J. Griffith is planning to build a concrete 
Greek theater to seat about 30,000 people in Vermont 
Canyon, near Los Angeles. 

Northeroft Cement Block & Fuel Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., $10,000. To deal in building mate- 
rials and fuel. B. F. Swindler, F. H. Swindler, W. 
W. Lowry. 

R. I. Rickman is erecting a plant at Eau Claire, 
Wis., for the manufacture of concrete sewer pipe. 
Mr. Rickman has invented a new machine to be used 
in the manufacture of the pipe. 

The Victor Concrete Manufacturing Company has 
moved from Janesville, Wis., to Madison, the Wiscon- 
sin state capitol, and has changed its name to the 
National Concrete Machinery Company. 








The Dry Wall Block Ine., Buffalo, N. Y.; mfg. 
bricks, stone and cement blocks, ete.; capital, $25,- 
000. Ineorporators: William M. Robertson, John 
Higgins, Robert 8S. Hambleton, all of Buffalo. 

Arthur Bougher and Roy Donahue have bought out 
the concrete working establishment of J. Richardson 
& Co., La Mesa Springs, Cal., and will continue the 
manufacture of concrete sidewalks, gutters, curbing, 
etc, 

L. N. Swope will build a cement block factory at 
Maxwell, N. M., in the near future. He also operates 
a plant at French, N. M. He is furnishing blocks for 
a number of buildings going up in the former city 
which are manufactured in his temporary quarters in 
an abandoned blacksmith shop. 

Erection of a concrete bridge over the Milwaukee 
river at Wright street is recommended by J. C. 
Pinney, Milwaukee bridge superintendent, in a report 
of F. G. Simmons, commissioner of public works. 
The structure will be 1,175 feet long, the two ap- 
proaches will be 550 feet and the bridge section will 
be 625 feet long. 





The Chattanooga-Athens-Knoxville Highway Asso- 
ciation, S. H. Thompson, of Athens, president, and 
Dr. B. L. Robinson, of Chattanooga, secretary and 
treasurer, is going systematically toward the build- 
ing of a concrete and macadamized highway between 
these points. Quite a little is being done also in 
West Tennessee on the work. 

McAdoo, Wisterman & Co., Union City, Tenn., has 
erected a new concrete office for their cement business. 
They are doing paving work, block, vase, porch col- 
umn work, ete. They are using Royal cement. Mr. 
Dodson has retired from the firm and returned to 
Dickson, Tenn. T. L. Bransford & Sons are also 
doing a lot of concrete work in that city. 
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SAN FRANCISCO QUARRY NEWS. 

San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 19.—The Daniel Con- 
struction Company is now in the midst of a large 
rock fill contract on the local sea wall south of the 
Ferry building. For this work it recently completed 
building two large hopper barges with a capacity of 
1,000 tons each. The rock is brought from the 
MeNear quarry on the north shore of the Bay, which 
recently put in a new Bucyrus steam shovel, having 
now two in operation, 

Bates, Borland & Ayer are working on a contract 
for paving, ete., in the ‘‘Crocker Amazon Tract,’’ a 
new land development in the southern part of San 
Francisco, which will keep them busy for at least a 
couple of years. For this work they have opened a 
quarry near the county line, and are just starting up 
a new No. 5 McCully crushing plant. They are now 
employing 75 teams and several hundred men. 

The E. B. & A. L. Stone Company recently took 
over the Petaluma, Cal., quarry, and is moving a 
No. 8 crushing outfit to that point from its old Cor- 
delia quarry. 
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TO BOOM GOOD ROADS. 

The Associatéi Roads Organization of Chicago 
and Cook county, Illinois, was formally started on 
its career at a meeting of representatives of vari- 
ous local clubs and associations at the Chicago Ath- 
letie Association Sept. 17. The objects of the asso- 
ciation, which has existed informally for two 
months, are embodied in the preamble to the con- 
stitution adopted at the meeting, and are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To bring about the universal cooperation of all 
citizens, the matter of good roads and the safe and 
proper use thereof. 

2. Efficiency and economy in the expenditure of 
all funds devoted to the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of streets and highways. 

3. Uniform, fair, and rigid enforcement of all 
laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations affecting 
the use of streets and highways by vehicles and 
pedestrians. 

4. The study of traffic problems, including street 
lighting and traffic control. 

5. Cooperation with government authorities in 
the matters above outlined and in the securing of 
the passage of uniform legislation tending to pro- 
mote the safety and facility of traffic, and to bet- 
ter safeguard life and convenience of citizens. 

W. G. Edens, president of the Illinois Highway 
Improvement Association, was named president of 
the new organization. Other officers elected were 
as follows: C. J. Harth on the Chicago Cartage 
Club, first vice-president; W. E. Stalnaker, president 
of the Chicago Motor Club, second vice-president; 
H. H. Latham of the Chicago Athletic Association, 
third vice-president; Henry Paulman of the South 
Shore Country Club, treasurer, and George F. Bal- 
lou of the Chicago Automobile Club, secretary. The 
following were named as directors: Frank Hebard, 
C. E. Finch, C. G. Sinsabaugh, Z. C. Elkin, H. B. 
Staver, Elton Lower, W. F. Grower, and R. J. 
Finnegan. 





Limestone Products Co., Cheboygan, Mich., cap- 
ital, $50,000. 





Columbia Quarry Company, St. Louis, from $60,- 
000 to $90,000. 





The West Coast Rock Co., Tampa, Fla., expects 
to install considerable additional new machinery 
to crush rock for road construction. 





A new company is the Sand Springs Stone Co., 
Sand Springs, Okla. C. L. Greer is the manager. 
The company is operating one crusher, and will 
also handle lime and do contracting work. 





The Chamberlin Quarries Co., 8. D. Chamberlin, 
prop., of Rocheport, Mo., is now in full operation, 
and it is reported that this quarry, due to the qual- 
ity and quantity of the stone, bids fair to become 
the leading quarry of the state. 





Hopkinsville, Ky., September. 5.—Articles incor- 
porating the Premier Bowling Green Stone Company 
with $10,000 capital stock were filed here today 
by G. A. Grath and James L. Langley of Joliet, Il., 
and James Breathitt, Jr., trustee. Headquarters 
will be in Hopkinsville and the company will operate 
stone quarries. 


AMERICAN ROAD CONGRESS 


Widespread Interest Manifested in Coming Meeting. 


The Third American Road Congress will be in 
session at Detroit, Mich., during the week of Sep- 
tember 29th. The congress is the annual clearing 
house of the organized road movement of America, 
and is participated in by twenty-six great organiza- 
tions under the leadership of the American High- 
way Association and the American Automobile As- 
sociation. 

So important is this annual congress considered 
that the American Bar Association, the American 
Bankers’ Association, and the National Grange are 
officially identified with it. Hon. David F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, will represent the 
national administration and it is quite appropriate 
that the official head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture should open this great meeting, as the Federal 
Office of Public Roads is under his jurisdiction. 

Logan Waller Page, Director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads, is president of the American Highway 
Association and of the American Road Congress, 
and it has been under his capable management that 
the government road office has grown in -the last 
eight years from an obscure organization, with a 
total appropriation of only $35,000, to a widely 
known and effective bureau with an appropriation 
to be expended under its direction this year of 
nearly $2,000,000. Its laboratories for testing and 
research work have in recent years obtained such 
eminence as to cause the British government to 
send over to it specimens of the road materials of 
England, Seotland and Wales to be tested. 

Premier Borden of Canada has advised the man- 
agement of the congress that the Canadian govern- 
ment will be represented by a member of the cabi- 
net. The fact that the United States government 
and the Canadian government will thus be officially 
represented at a good roads congress held on the 
border line, will bring about a great attendance 
from both countries and will be followed by a 
marked stimulation of the road movement in both. 

As an indication of the widespread interest in 
the coming road congress the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, comprising most of the great Eastern and 
Central railroads, has granted a special rate of one 
and one-half fare for round trip to Western term- 
ini en route to the congress. This is a very unusual 
concession by the railroads and is due to the im- 
portance which they attach to the good roads move- 
ment under its present leadership. 


Official Call for the American Road Congress. 


Whereas, the rapid concentration of population 
in our large cities and the high cost of living are, 
in a considerable measure, due to bad roads which 
render farms inaccessible, transportation uncertain 
and costly, educational advantages limited, and so- 
cial conditions unattractive; and 

Whereas, it is estimated that the people of this 
country are annually expending on the public roads 
upwards of $200,000,000, a large percentage of 
which, by reason of lack of system, ignorance of 
proper methods, and wasteful management, is not 
accomplishing results at all commensurate with the 
outlay; and 

Whereas, the National Government and the var- 
ious state governments are now endeavoring to as- 
certain the character of legislation which will best 
accomplish a maximum of effective road improve- 
ment and maintenance coupled with a wise and ef- 
ficient expenditure of the road revenues; and 

Whereas, the increasing use of the motor vehicle 
has brought about problems of construction and 
maintenance of roads which are exceedingly difficult 
and for the solution of which the combined wisdom 
and experience of trained specialists are necessary; 
and 

Whereas, the aroused public spirit of the people 
in behalf of the movement for better roads has 
found expression in the form of many organized 
bodies; and 

Whereas, it is only by a correlation and co-or- 
dination of efforts, and by an exchange of knowl- 
edge and experience that the greatest good can be 
accomplished: 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, representing the 
organized road movement of America, hereby join 
in calling the American Road Congress to hold its 
sessions in the city of Detroit, State of Michigan, 
during the week of September 29, for the purpose 
of giving careful consideration to the subjects of 
road legislation, both national and state; the ad- 
ministration of public roads throughout America 
including States, counties, and the smaller sub- 
divisions thereof, and the provinces of Canada; the 
problems of construction and maintenance; the 
financial questions concerned with road revenues 


and their expenditure, the advancement of highway 
engineering in educational institutions; and other 
questions, the consideration of which may be of 
practical aid to the betterment of the public roads 
of America. 

American Highway Association, L. W. Page, presi- 
dent. 

American Automobile Association, Geo. C. 
chairman Roads Board. 

National Grange, Oliver Wilson, master. 

National Old Trails Association, J. M. 
president. 

Lineoln 
president. 

Travelers’ 
national chairman, Good 

Quebee-Miami International 
tion, H. D. Hadley, president. 


Diehl, 


Good 
Lowe, 


Highway Association, Col. H. B. Joy, 


Protective Association, E. B. Smith, 
Roads Comm. 


Highway Associa- 


Omaha-Lineoln-Denver Good Roads Association, 
S. A. Searle, president. 
Southern Appalachian Good Roads Association, 


Joseph Hyde Pratt, president. 

Arizona Good Roads Association, T. G. 
president. 

Arkansas Good Roads and Drainage Association, 
W. A. Coker, president. 

Greater Colorado Highway 
Sommers, president. 

Georgia Federation of Road Authorities, Wm. F. 
Eve, president. 

[ilinois Highway Improvement Association, W. G. 
Edens, president. , 


Norris, 


Association, E. E. 


Indiana Good Roads Association, Chas. C. Brown, 
secretary. 
Kansas State Good Roads Association, Arthur 


Capper, president. 

Kentueky Good Roads Association, Joe. F. 
worth, president. 

Michigan State Roads Association, P. T. Col- 
grove, president. 


Bos- 


Minnesota Roadmakers’ Association, John H. 
Mullen, secretary. 
New York Roadbuilders’ Association, John J. 


Ryan, secretary. 

“North Carolina Good Roads Association, Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, secretary. 

Ohio Good Roads Federation, Jesse Taylor, presi- 
dent. 

Virginia Road Builders’ Association, C. B. Scott, 
president. 

West Virginia Board of Trade, Good Roads Com- 
mittee, Howard Sutherland, chairman. 

Wisconsin Highway Commissioners’ Association, 
H. J. Kuelling, president. 

L. J. Coburn, formerly manager of the Connecticut 
Crushed Rock Co., Hartford, Conn., is now promoting 
and financing the Berlin Trap Rock Company and has 
opened a quarry near the Connecticut Crushed Rock 
Company’s holdings. Mr. Coburn closed a deal 
a few days ago with Ellen L. Barnes by which he ob- 
tains an eight-vear lease on a 300-acre tract of trap 
rock ledges in Suffield and Granby on the Northamp- 
ton division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. He will organize the Suffield Trap Rock 


Company. 





The large rock crushing plant of the Leona Chem- 
ieal Company, in East Oakland, Cal., was recently 
destroyed by fire, with a loss estimated at $200,000. 
The plant had been greatly enlarged not long ago, 
with a number of heavy crushers and one of the 
largest secreers in the state, a long conveyor system 
in a conerete passage, and a number of improved 
handling devices. It is supposed that the fire started 
in the bunkers in the canyon below, spreading over a 
wooden trestle and shooting up the conerete con- 
veyor passage, which acted as a chimney, into the 
main crushing plant. Only the engine house was 
saved. It is considered doubtful whether the plant 
will be rebuilt. 





The Sheboygan County Limestone Products Co., 
with offices in Sheboygan and Mackinaw City, 
Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio, is preparing to open 
quarries at the Sts. of Mackinaw and received 
a charter last week. The company controls 508 
acres of lime rock located in the vicinity of Mack- 
inaw City, being four miles east of that city and 
14 miles west of Sheboygan, on the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. The stone is of Dundee formation 
and is a massive, amorphous limestone. Mineral- 
ogically it is largely calcite, with negligible quan- 
tities of impurities and averages 98.71 per cent 
of lime. The tract is over 100 feet thick, with 
from 40 to 60 feet exposed above drainage. 
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LINCOLN HIGHWAY ROUTE DETERMINED 


Thirteen states will be traversed by The Lincoln 
Highway, the route of which was definitely an- 
nounced Sept. 13 in a proclamation issued fron 
the national offices of The Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation in the Dime Bank building, Detroit, Mich. 
The states which will be honored by this memo- 
rial to Abraham Lincoln are New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and 
California. 

Starting in New York City the highway passes 
through Jersey City, Newark and Trenton to Phila- 
delphia, then west to Pittsburgh, through the north 
central section of Ohio, over to Fort Wayne and 
South Bend, skirts Chicago, enters Joliet, Rochelle, 
Sterling and other Illinois cities, reaches Iowa at 
Clinton and leaves at Council Bluffs, passes through 
Omaha, goes to Denver and north to Cheyenne, 
west through Green River and Evanston to Salt 
Lake City, finds its way into Nevada by way of 
Tippet’s ranch, and after reaching Reno goes to 
Lake Tahoe, California, finally ending on the Pa- 
cific seaboard at Oakland and San Francisco. 

The directors of the Lineoln Highway Associa- 
tion have endeavored to select a route of easy 
grades yet combining the scenic splendors of the 
country. Some of the points either on, adjacent 
to or to be connected by branch highways are 
Gettysburg, Washington, Canton, the resting place 
of McKinley, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
the home of Lincoln in Springfield, Ill., Lineoln’s 
birth place in Kentucky, the scenic splendors of 
Colorado, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 
the many and varied wonders of Utah, Nevada and 
California. 

The proclamation of the route of the Lincoln 
Highway, which is signed by the directors and 
officers, R. A. Alger, Paul Deming, F. A. Seiber- 
ling, Albert J. Beveridge, John N, Willys, A, R. 
Pardington, R. D. Chapin, A. Y. Gowan, Emory 
W. Clark, Henry B. Joy and Carl G. Fishern, and 
also by Henry E. Bodman, legal counsel and Frank 
H. Trego, engineer, is as follows: 

Whereas, the purpose of this association is to 
immediately promote and procure the establish- 
ment of a continuous improved highway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, open to lawful traffic of 
all descriptions and without toll charges, and 

Whereas, toward the end of the accomplishing 
this purpose elaborate research and investigation 
has been prerequisite to crystallization of opinion 
before intelligent and wise decision could be 
reached, and 

Whereas, this association expressly desires to im 
press upon all the people that it fully acknowl- 
edges that a publie declaration by it of a route 
is of no force or effect except as it shall be wise 
and practicable, and being so meet with the ap 
proval of the people for such a useful and en- 
during memorial, and 

Whereas, it is obvious that this association can 
only aid and coédperate toward the desired end, 
and that upon all the people, and especially upon 
the officials of each state and country and upon 
the inhabitants thereof, within the borders of 
which is designated by these resolutions a section 
of the Lincoln Highway, does rest the patriotic 
burden of establishing, broadening, straightening, 
maintaining and beautifying such highway to the 
end that it may become an appropriate memorial 
to the great martyred patriot whose name it bears, 
and 

Whereas, our chief step toward the desired goal 
is to crystallize in the publie mind the practical 
wisdom of the route selected, therefore be it 
recorded here: 

Ist—That in General it has been for barely a 
century and is today the main overland trail, ‘and 
that part lying west of Chicago is known by 
that historic name. 

2nd—It is the most direct and most practical 
route as to grades, curves and general typography. 

3rd—It is to the greatest extent improved and 
marked throughout its length. 

{th—It is capable of being established as a 
fitting memorial highway at the least cost, and 

Whereas, It is now proper to declare the results 
of deliberation and inspection in the hope that the 
wisdom and care in selection may insure senti 
ment, and with the prayer that this record will ap 
peal to the hearts of all patriotic Americans to 
the end that plans and activities toward construe 
tion may go immediately forward, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lincoln Highway now is and 
henceforth shall be an existing memorial in tribute 
to the immortal Abraham Lincoln, and 

That the Lincoln Highway does extend from 
New York to San Francisco, over and through the 
following states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsy] 


vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, California. 

More specifically the route is described as pass- 
ing through or near the following cities in the sev 
eral states, viz.: 

New York—New York City; New Jersey—Jer 
sey City, Newark, Trenton, Camden; Pennsy! 
vania—Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, Gettysburg, 
Chambersburg, Bedford, Ligonier, Greensburg, 
Pittsburgh, Beaver Falls; Ohio—Canton, Mansfield, 
Marion, Kenton, Lima, Van Wert; Indiana—Fort 
Wayne, Ligonier, Elkhart, South Bend, LaPorte, 
Valparaiso; Tllinois—Chicago Heights, Joliet, 
Geneva, DeKalb, Rochelle, Ashton, Dixon, Sterling, 
Morrison, Fulton; Iowa—Clinton, Dewitt, Cedar 
Rapids, Tama, Marshalltown, State Centre, Ames, 
Grand Junction, Jefferson, Dennison, Logan, Coun 
eil Bluffs; Nebraska—Omaha, Freemont, Columbus, 
Central City, Grand Island, Kearney, Lexington, 
Gothenberg, North Platte, Ogallalla, Big Spring, 
Chappell, Sidney, Kimball; Colorado—Julesburg, 
Sterling, Fort Morgan, Denver, Longmont, Love- 
land, Fort Collins; Wyoming—Pine Bluff, Chey 
enne, Laramie, Rawlins, Wamsutter, Point of 
Rocks, Rock Springs, Green River, Granger, Fort 
Bridger, Evanston; Utah—Echo, Parley’s Canyon, 
Salt Lake City, Garfield, Grantsville, Timpie, Kan 
aka Ranch, Fish Springs, Kearney’s Ranch, Iba 
pah; Nevada—Tippet’s Ranch, Shelburne, Pass, 
Ely, Eureka, Austin, Fallon, Wadsworth, Reno, 
Carson City; California—Truckee, Auburn, Tallac, 
Placerville, Sacramento, Stockton, Oakland, San 
Francisco. 

And be it Resolved, That this is an appeal to 
the state authorities and to all officials to properly 
dedicate, to remark and rename the said described 
highway with the Lincoln Highway insignia, and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the president of the United States, to the 
governors of each state and territory, to the mem- 
bers of the national congress and to the members 
of the legislatures of each state. 





NEW SEPARATING SCREEN. 

The National Engineering Co., of Chicago, an 
nouneces the appearance of their new separating 
screen. It has features worthy of more than passing 
notice, in that it has been designed with very careful 
study and much experience to reduce to mechanical 
operation with such eapacity as only a large machine 
ean reduce the essential and necessary features of 
sereen separation. 

The accompanying illustration, showing the rear 
of the machine, gives a very clear idea of the working 
parts when attention is brought to the mechanism. 
First of all the supporting truss is so arranged as to 
give the screen a variation of ‘‘tilt’’’ according to 
the requirements of the running. It often happens 
that the variation of the humidity of one day from 
another will cause fine material to run more slowly 
over a screen, which difficulty is most simply over- 
come by changing the angle of the incline. It is the 
simplest way of taking care of this primary difficulty 
of the mechanical screen. 

The tendency of wire cloth to clog at the top of 
the screen, where it receives the impact of the mate- 
rial that is fed to it, is overcome by an ingenious 
device consisting of a dozen tight wires, the fasten- 
ings of which show along the top of the machine. 
These wires are as tight as ‘‘ fiddle strings’’ imme- 
diately underneath the screen and protected by nar- 
row steel bands. By means of sprocket drives these 
taut wires are plugged much 
after the manner of the 
plugging of a banjo string. 
The string vibrates against 
the steel band, which com- 
mutes the vibration to the 
under surface of the wire 
cloth, in this way knocking 
the screen up against the 
material instead of knock 
ing the screen away from 
the material where the blow 
is applied from the upper 
surface of the screen. 

The object of the narrow 
steel bands is to prevent the 
incessant sharp vibrations of 
the wire from wearing the 
under surface of the wire 
cloth. The tautness of the 
vibrating wires and_ the 
speed of the sprocket drive 
can be arranged easily ac 
cording to the requirements 
of the materials to be sep- 
arated. The object of the 
designer is to get every por 
tion of the wire cloth into 
a vibration propelled from 
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underneath the screen continually during its opera- 
tion. 

The material to be screened is fed into one end of 
a desirable conveyor working on the principle of a 
screw conveyor, which spreads the material evenly 
across the entire width of the screen and preventing 
the concentration of the material at any one point, 
at the same time providing for a uniform feed, ac- 
cording to the speed connections. 

The sereen is encased both top and bottom, and the 
feeding conveyor, as well as the taut wires and 
vibrators, are so encased in a steel shell so as to 
make the entire machine practically dust proof. At 
the same time every part of the machine is easily 
accessible, only requiring a few moments to remove 
the hood to get at the top mechanism, whilst the 
apron in front of the machine can be lifted like a 
door, so as to expose the screen surface over which 
the material is passed. 

This machine has been pretty thoroughly tested out 
and has been doing satisfactory work, so that it can 
be recommended for the finer or more exact separa- 
tions of sand, cement, phosphate rock, Fuller’s earth, 
clay, shale or all various kinds of lime and hydrated 
lime, limestone, graphite, plaster, coal, coke or any 
substance desirable of being screened. 

In its get-up the machine bespeaks the work of 
the experienced and capable designer, and the Na- 
tional Engineer Co. takes no little pride in the testi- 
monials which they have received from those who 
have successfully used some of the first of these 
screens to be installed. 


The Lima Stone Company, Lima, Ohio, increased 
its capital from $40,000 to $140,000, 


Southwestern Quarry Co., J. C. Drew, president, 712 
Wilson street, Dallas, Tex., will install lime kilns at 
Creta, Okla. 


Grove City Limestone Company, Grove City, Okla., 
capital $20,000; inecorporators, Harry Hamilton, 
T. B. DeArmit, Grove City; E. 8. DeArmit, Cali- 
fornia; Fred J. Hamilton, Argentine. 


Fire of unknown origin caused a loss which may 
reach $7,500, at the plant of the Hancock Stone Com- 
pany in South Findlay, Ohio, during the early part 
of July. The flames were confined to the sand 
crusher, a comparatively new structure, located at the 
extreme west end of the plant. The building was in- 
sured. Reconstruction will be begun soon, say the 
owners. New machinery, valued at $5,000, had been 
installed in the crusher recently. The building was a 
complete loss. J. C. Loy is president of the firm, 
while John Shafer is the superintendent of the plant. 





The Connecticut Crushed Rock Co., Hartford, Conn., 
apparently is striking smoother sailing than it has 
had since its organization. A new set of officers and 
directors has been chosen and the necessary fund of 
$15,000 nearly all subscribed to pay off the bills pre- 
viously contracted by the company. Steps will be 
taken to secure a manager who is experienced in the 
operating end of the plant as well as the selling of 
its product. The company has about 40,000 tons of 
rock quarried and ready to be crushed and shipped to 
fill the orders that are already on hand. The outlook 
for the company was reported at the meeting as ex- 
ceedingly bright. 
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Treasurer—C. H. Brand, Atwood-Davis Sand 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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SAND AND GRAVEL PRODUCTION. 

The total production of sand and gravel in the 
United States in 1912 reported to the United States 
Geological Survey by producers was 68,318,877 short 
tons, valued at $23,081,555, as compared with 66,846,- 
959 short tons, valued at $21,158,583, in 1911, a net 
increase in quantity of 1,471,918 short tons and in 
value of $1,922,972 over the production of 1911. Sand 
for building purposes constitutes about one-third of 
the total production. In 1912 the production of build- 
ing sand was 23,632,157 short tons, valued at $7,904,- 
321, as compared with 24,614,342 short tons, valued at 
$7,719,286, in 1911, a decrease in production of 1,082,- 
185 short tens, but an increase in value of $185,035 
over the production of 1911. The average value of 
building sand per ton increased from 31 cents in 1911 
to 3314 cents in 1912. As there can be no appreciable 
diminution of the supply of building sand in this 
country in many years, the most plausible explanation 
of this increase in value must be higher wages paid to 
laborers. As 1912 was a year of prosperity and build- 
ing was brisk, the writer is at a loss to account for 
the falling off in production of building sand of more 
than 1,000,000 tons. 

The tonnage of gravel produced exceeds that of 
sand. The total production of gravel used for con- 
erete, paving, filter beds, roofing, road-making, rail- 
road ballast, and other purposes in 1912 was 29,768,- 
510 short tons, valued at $7,737,942, in comparison 
with 26,592,982 short tons, valued at $6,720,083, pro- 
duced in 1911, an increase in quantity of 3,175,528 
short tons and in value of $1,017,859. These figures 
show an increase in average cost per ton of gravel 
from approximately 25 cents to 26 cents. Although 
in all probability wages paid to laborers have in- 
creased and tended to raise the cost of gravel, it is 
believed that the introduction of machinery during 
the year 1912 tended to reduce the average cost per 
ton, and hence the average value has changed but 
little. 

Molding sand, which ranks second in quantity and 
value of production, broke all records in 1912, having 
for the first time exceeded 4,000,000 tons and passed 
the two and one-half million dollar mark. The pro- 
duction in 1912 was 4,484,953 short tons, valued at 
$2,718,398, as compared with 3,376,717 short tons, 
valued at $2,132,469, in 1911, an increase in quantity 
of 1,108,236 short tons and in value of $585,929. 

The quantity and value of glass sand produced in 
1912 was lower than in the two preceding years. The 
production amounted to 1,465,386 short tons, valued 
at $1,430,471, as compared with 1,538,666 short tons, 
valued at $1,543,733, in 1911, a net decrease in quan- 
tity of 73,280 short tons and in value of $113,262. 
The glass industry was progressive in 1912, for build- 
ing operations throughout the country made a steady 
demand for window and plate glass. Many glass fac- 
tories, however, were hindered in operation by a 
shortage of small help, and some plants had to lay 
off blowers because enough boys could not be pro- 
cured. This ‘labor difficulty made the output of 
glass less than it would have been under more favor- 
able circumstances and may account in part at least 
for the decreased production of glass sand. The av- 
erage value of glass sand per ton was a fraction of a 
cent over $0.96 in 1912 and slightly over $1.01 in 





1911. It was slightly less than $1.04 in 1910 and 
than $1.05 in 1909. 

Grinding and polishing sand had a good market in 
1912. The production was 1,397,667 short tons, valued 
at $667,750, as compared with 938,628 short tons, 
valued at $521,761, in 1911, an increase in quantity 
of 459,039 short tons and in value of $145,989. En 
gine sand likewise showed an increase for the year, 
as it is likely to do annually so long as rail trans- 
portation continues to expand. The figures for 1912 
are 1,288,486 short tons, valued at $428,928, an in- 
crease Of 158,493 short tons and in value of $17,620 
over 1911, when 1,129,993 short tons, valued at $411, 
308, were produced. 

In 1911 the production of fire sand and furnace 
sand amounted to 672,140 short tons, valued at $347, 
733, and in 1912 to 506,900 short tons, valued at 
$346,000. This represents a decrease in quantity of 
165,240 short tons and in value of $1,733 in 1912. 
Paving sand also was used in smaller quantity in 1912 
by 156,042 short tons, but the value nevertheless was 
greater by $19,071 than in 1911. The figures are 
1,788,530 short tons, valued at $670,680, in 1912, and 
1,944,572 short tons, valued at $651,609, in 1911. 

The gravel figures for 1912 do not inelude, as they 
did in 1910, a considerable quantity of chats or tail 
ings from the Missouri zine mines and of chert used 
for road building in Alabama and Tennessee. The 
productions of chats in Missouri in 1912, as reported 
by the Missouri Bureau of Geology and Mines, was 
2,723,403 tons. 

The unit of measurement given in the following 
tables of production is the short ton. Much of thé 








sand is reported as sold by the eubie yard, a eubie 
yard varying in weight from 2,300 to 3,000 pounds 
according to the condition of the sand, according to 
the material of which the gravel is composed, and ac- 
cording to the custom of the locality, All of the 
glass sand is sold by the short ton, and also a con- 
siderable quantity of the molding, building, and other 
sand; hence the quantities reported were all reduced 
to this unit. 


The Missouri River Sand & Gravel Company, or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
was licensed to do business in Missouri. The capital 
stock of the company is $100,000, of which $40,000 
is to be used in this State with office and head- 
quarters at Boonville, Cooper County. 


Minden Gravel Company has incorporated at Min- 
den, La. * 

The Racine county (Wis.) gravel pit, the com- 
pletion of which was halted three months ago by 
an accident which killed two and resulted in liti- 
gation, will open for the first time on Friday. Ra- 
cine county highways will use thousands of yards of 
the gravel. 


The gravel plant just erected here by the Rosen- 
burg Gravel Company, Rosenberg, Okla., is ready 
for business. The purpose of this new concern is to 
handle washed gravel and sand emanating from the 
Brazos river. 











Grinding and polishing 












































Glass sand Molding sand Building sand Fire sand Engine sand 
State, ——— _ _ ” ames 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
— al ——- 
see amas ' 
Alabama (2) 51, 107 $25, 284 205. 498 $66, 586 a) a . e (9) (*) 
Arizona . 8 
Arkansas 291 291 266, 94 108, 909 | 
Californie 9, 535 $8, 664 41, 302 22. 458 332, 980 134, 168 (*) (2) 2 (3) | 28,043 $5, 442 
Colorado 17, 283 5, 906 27, 220 8, 822 } ° (@ 12, 606 5,308 
Connecticut | (2) 2 20, 604 7,585 
Delaware”. (@) (2) (4) (4) . (¢) (4) | a) 
Florida..... : (@) (9) () (¢) 
Georgia a) (2) } (a) (a) 304, 882 116,614 10, 245 | 2, 640 
Idaho a) (2) | 
Diinois 323, 467 225,434 | 540,728 268,521 | 1,910,911 598, 884 67.040 $49, 196 a (¢) 59,151 12, 916 
Indiana. 4 26, 040 10, 641 | 243, 766 66,620 | 1, 461,689 411, 480 247, 769 3, 889 J (9) 142, 060 | 27,016 
lowa 4,016 3,572 | 1,011,672 328, 882 a) } (9) | 16, 456 | 
Kansas 880, 717 |. SIRE TPR VER kets: (s) (a) 
Kentucky... a) (¢) 29, 169 27, 850 423, 389 196, 302 2 (#) 5,120} $83, 589 5, 250 3,410 
Louisiana. . * e) (@) ‘ | 90, 608 13, 263 | (*) } ) 
Maine 12,372 10, 461 [- 
Maryland a (9) ( (@) 798, 720 446 (2) (2) a) | 6 @ | © 
Massachusetts, . (a) (a) 18, 57 9, 313 150, 217 57,315 Din stnn signe 
Michigan a) (a) 152, 028 39, 845 791, 157 258, 801 | (2) (2) | 18,575 4,774 
Minnesota | 15, 738 8, 673 220, 889 82, 098 | (s) (*) ) | 
Mississippi | 319, 193 119, 453 140, 584 $1,551 
issouri 129, 030 81,817} 106,983 71,366 | 1,817,110 521, 164 (2) (a (2 a 24, 335 5,478 
Montana (a) (@) | tesco 
Nebraska ates 4,097 1,826 | 751,233 229, 452 | | } 2, 305 
New Jersey 102, 782 70,027 | 450,397 279,948 | 1,425, 861 316,435 | 95,600) 47,85 105, 843 97,841 | 55,344 22,077 
New Mexico.... | ‘ () @) ccncceccnsce peceecceses 
New York.... , (@) | (2) 584, 314 469,116 | 4,125,271 | 1,154,062 | (4) | (2) @) | 33,975 17,004 
North Carolina. 2, 138 1, 204 (@ a) | (9) ") (8) { 
North Dakota. | 9, 903 7,232 : 2) © 
Ohio 154, 527 | 164, 462 1, 186, 710 649, 896 1, 647, 508 629, 174 | 17, 493 | 32, 230 75, 780 47,361 } 1,040 
Oklahoma. 265, 596 100, 685 | | (2) (2) 
Oregon 335, 183, 629 . --| San tiaiiedlataina 
Pennsylvania 427,936 | 517,383 | 789, 819 679,155 | 399, 881 150,068} 111,023) 128, 162 | 78, 671 
Sou'b Carolina (e | () (9) (¢) | (%) | | |reeecnnseees 
Sou.b Dakota ' 1 __ 15,667 ' (9) (¢) 
Tennessee. . (a = | | $163, 096 (2) @ | @ l @ | wan $18, 129 
Texas. | 181, 617 (a) | (@) } oe () a) 
Utah... aol 10, 505 (@) (s) | ia e . (@) ‘@) 
Vermont ad (2) ‘ | ; 
Virginia. @ T @® 164, 456 | (a) (a) 008 | sabi 20, 206 | 9,001 
Was vs Ras .} J ae S&S 1,943 
West Virginia. | 244,881 | $287,038 | 81,019 (a) } a) (@) (2 @, 442 | 34, 182 
Wisconsin (#) | (@) | 234, 441 (@) | 3} (4) £33 202,720 | 37,560 
Wyomir ee sppoace peed (2) : ; ) (s) 
Concealed totals. . 47,188 | 56, 005 | 63, 745 | 290, 520 $134, 650 110, 588 54,077 | 1, 774 58,971 
Total | 1,465,386 | 1, 20, 471 | 4, 484,953 | 2, 718,398 7 | 7,904,321 | 1,397,667) 667.750 | 455,454 | 318,742 | 1,288, 486 428, 928 
Furnace sand Paving sand. Other sands. Gravel Grand total 
State. } — a ae os ’ 
| Quantity | Value | quantity Value Quantity | Value. Quantity. | Value [asaseey | Value.” 
} 
lie aan ‘openg qprer 2 EES 
Alabama. .... 37, 801 $14, 997 1 '@ $140,861} 852,943 $268, 1114 
Arizona. } alka | | (@) | (@) 
Arkansas... f 7,383 4,093 7, 398 $7, 438 272,908 | 1,217,740 | 393, 
California. ..... ee | ovens 19, 767 | 11,554 } 100, 354 37,521 293, 728 2, 189, 422 | 518, 516 
Colorado. E a ‘ 24, 380 16, 930 9,015 | 112,514 | 45,983 
Connecticut. ‘ } | (@) (4) ‘ | ®, 823 | 7,906 
Delaware. ... - os oll (@) (¢) | | 129, 157 } 62,047 
Florida. ... inte : ‘ (2) | (2) | 97,394 | 11,922} 115,450} 21, 060 
Georgia... ‘ eis oy ER 5, 725 1,575 1,500 730 | 86, 540 | 37, 554 445, 122 | 171, 129 
Hawaii...... se (@) (@) (@) a) (@) | (a) 
Idaho..... | (9) (@) ‘ | i (2) (a) (a) | (a) 
Mlinois. é - 30, 581 13, 958 499, 685 75, 391 3, 481, 638 ,552 | 6,957,901 | 1,929,822 
Indiana. 93, 346 39, 152 232, 180 40,610 | 2,252,065 574,202 | 4,701,005; 1,175,370 
re 45, 408 11,360 380, 958 | 54, 083 | 768, 105 157,856 | 2,231,615 562, 809 
}- } 274, 492 139, 049 31,092 | 18,420 3,744 | 1,381,586 287, 352 
Reasve | 16, 7; 11,822 10,329 12,311 | . 131,105 | = 78, 241 391, 477 
} 112, 625 | , 102 722, 266 313, 559 ; 933, 617 417,041 
| a) ) | 34,372 | 1 
@) (4) 807, 295 905, 871 | 1,639,070 | 619, 546 
ty (a (a 11. 499 | 5, 610 | 3,027 | 3, 036 230.179 74,906 | 424,375 | 162, 
Micbigan 68, 453 16, 898 |} 115, 624 } 29,746 1, 409, 180 | 407,925 | 2,681,821 318, 603 
Minnesota a) (e) | 18, 936 12, 525 643, 117 164, 608 946. 339 278, 578 
Mississippi 2.279 763 i (*) 1, 452, 802 | 260,116 | 2.124. 288 | 512, 688 
Missouri ‘ | 60, 814 16, 897 189, 632 | 58,766 | 1, 193,667 253.911 | 3.682.280} 1,085, 704 
Montana | (4) (4) +) . 11. 506 4, 381 
Nebraska " | 13, 271 1,858 | 4,495 86, 348 19, 561 887,823 257, 597 
Nevada e . | A } (a) (@) a) (a (a) | ( 
New Jersey | 168, 23% 35, 883 | 55, 706 47,218 776.911 220,357 | 3,246.767 | 1,146,600 
New Mexico | 123, 812 29, 08S, 125, 872 29, 963 
New York 195. 869 88, 520 | 206, 40 78,145 | 2,076, 57 42,273 | 7,237,308 2, 561,516 
North Carolina a (a) | (@) | (2) 132, 317 15, 268 142, 448 19, 737 
North Dakota. | 11, 100 8, O82 31, 303 16,514 
io | 145, 554 59, 540 83,488 | 2,442,621 610,900 | 5,874, 412 2, 204, 968 
Oklahoma 5, 590 | 2,005 (2) | 193, 342 54, 684 | 492, 358 163, 298 
Oregon a) (9) (a | 605, 193 243,912 1,067, 634 499, 030 
Pennsylvania 304,288 | 134,604 255,605 | 1,921,425 456,905 | 6,509, 333 3,371,513 
South Carolina + (2) a) (2) 104, 965 14, 46 
South Dakota a) (2) 10, 539 52, 871 545, 622 60, 348 
Tennessee. 16, 985 12,925 | 29, 982 620, 800 270, Di 1, 181, 967 516, 208 
Texas. ‘ (@) (2) | 5, 470 | 380, 213 186, 480 716, 468 384, 942 
Utah 6,600 4,56 | a | 29, 132 9, 447 76, 850 23, 506 
Vermont a () } (2) (ae | 97, 476 13,296 
Virginia a) (2) 4,279 235. 302 87,472 | 689, 266 21,773 
Washington... : 90, 211 39, 240 (2) | 685, 757 226.180 | 1,020,841 346, 280 
West Virginia. ° 41.318 24, 808 3, 650 | 262, 538 56, 001 M4 4 530, 025 
Wisconsin... ... | 2, 535 8, 367 50,904 | 1,305,015 270,911 | 3,051,819 664, 327 
Wyoming. | ) | (a) | (4) | 629, 085 47,674 639.031 56, 753 
Concealed totals. . | 51,446 | $27,258 89,394 | 34, 182 | 161,278 | 217,990 42, 195 118, 258 35, 967 
Total... 51, 446 27,258 | 1,788,530 | 670, 680 1, 177,065 | 29, 768,510 7,942 | 68,318,877 | 23,081,565 
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NOVEL EQUIPMENT FOR SAND AND GRAVEL 


How the Noel (Mo.) Sand & Gravel Co. Gets the 
Materials and Loads the Cars. 

Away down in the lower left-hand corner of 
Missouri, where the splash from an oversize boulder 
dropped back into the river sends spray over into 
the states of Oklahoma and Arkansas, is the town 
of Noel, near which the Noel Sand & Gravel Co. 
digs its materials from the bed of Elk river. This 
stream is extremely obliging and optimistic, refill 
ing with persevering persistency, at each rise of 





1. WHERE THE DRAG LINE EXCAVATOR WORKS. 


the waters, the holes which a drag line excavator 
as persistently continues to make. Thus the self- 
healing character of the stream, due to its ap 
parently inexhaustible resources, makes unneces- 
sary any shifting of the digging devices. 

The Noel piant is interesting also in the novelty 
of its methods of handling the materials in getting 
them to the screen, and the product in loading it 
into railroad cars. While seemingly crude, as in 
dicated by the several views, the arrangement is 
nevertheless thoroughly mechanical, effective and 
efficient. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show where the drag line excava- 
tor works, delivering to an inclined belt conveyor, 
Figs. 2 and 3, hung in suspension-bridge fashion 
from a 1\%-in. cable, spanning the river and lead- 
ing to the screening plant. The conveyor is 225 
feet long, using Webster adjustable troughing rolls 
to carry the 20-in. belt. Being required to convey 
very wet gravel a 6-ply Nestor water-proofed woven 
belt is used. 

The materials require no washing, as they come 
perfectly clean from the river bed. At present the 
product is used mainly for railroad ballast purposes, 
and is loaded just as it is dug. A single screen is 
installed in the plant, for use when the larger stones 
must be removed. Later, when further separation 
may possibly be required, for roofing gravel and 
other sizes, the necessary screens can be added. 

From the sereen plant to the railroad cars, Figs. 

and 5, the gravel is carried by a 20-in, horizontal 
belt conveyor, 400 feet long on centers. When to 
be shipped just as dug, the materials are discharged 
directly from the inclined conveyor to this car load- 
ing conveyor. When the large stones are to be re 
moved, the inclined conveyor discharges to an ele 
vator by which the materials are delivered to the 
screen, whence the car loading conveyor is then fed. 

The car loading conveyor is carried by a sup 
porting structure of such height that a self-pro 
pelling tripper, on a track full length of the con- 
veyor, can take off the gravel at any point and 








2. RECEIVING END OF THE “SUSPENSION BRIDGE” BELT CONVEYOR. 5. AN OUTWARD 


discharge it either 
way into gondola cars 
ranged alongside. 
There is room for 
10 ears on each side 
of the conveyor, so 
trains of 20 cars at a 
time can be hauled 
away and _ replaced. 
The loading is done 
without moving the 
cars and the trim 
ming of the loads is 
perfect, the tripper 
traveling along the 
track as fast as cor- 
rect loading requires. 
The general scheme 
of arrangement and 
operation is unique 
and interesting, being 
distinctly different 
from usual practice. 
The equipment was 


furnished by the 
Webster Mfg. Com é 
pany. 3. 


The Ridge View Sand Co., has made extensive 
improvements at their plant at Oil City, Pa. They 
secured E. H. Yeo, of Greenville, Pa., who is an 
expert in limestone, sand and ore, to make the 
new improvements. A two-stage air compressor 
of 500 ft. per minute capacity, and new grinding 
machinery has been installed, and a new incline 
The quarry was enlarged and 
storage room was made. Business is getting bet 
ter and the company looks for more improvements 
when cold weather comes. 


has been erected. 





Tennessee Gravel 
Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., was incorpor 
ated with capital 
stock of $250,000; is 
completing gravel 
plant and expects to 
be ready to deliver 
2,000 yards daily by 
September 1. 


Waupaca Sand & 
Gravel Company, 
Waupaca, Wis.; cap- 
ital, $15,000; ineor- 
porators, William 4. ABOUT ONE-HALF 
Dresen, R. F. Whale, 

Alfred Johnson, 8. W. Johnson. 





The Zanesville Sand Co., of Zanesville, O., has pur- 
chased from A. A. Fliegel his lease in that town for 
further accessions to its operation. 

Bldg., Chieago, Ill., announce their entrance into 
the engineering and contracting field. The com 
pany will specialize on the correct mechanical 
handling of materials and is in position to work 
out problems, furnish and erect machinery, or to 
bid on plans for furnishing the machinery and 
erecting it. The personnel of the firm is W. K. 
Webster, president; T. K. Webster, Jr., vice presi 
dent, and Karl D. Vittum, secretary and treas- 
urer, who are well known in this field, having 


been for some time connected with the elevating 


and conveying trade. The concern has a _ well- 
equipped engineering department and is in posi- 
tion to give the right kind of service. 
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SHOWING INCLINATION OF BELT CONVEYOR TO SCREEN TOWER. 


The E. B. & A. L Stone Company is adding an- 
other unit to the washing and screening plant 
which was recently installed in the Coyote Wash 
above San Jose, Cal., and is furnishing a large 
amount of gravel for the state highway work in 
that vicinity. The state is building that section of 
the road by day laber. 

The Perry Sand & Rock Company has been organ- 
ized in this city by G. D. Perry, C. W. Dobie, C. R. 
Wright, F. O. Merritt and O. L. Berry, with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. 





THE LENGTH OF THE CAR-LOADING CONVEYOR. 


The Penn Sand & Gravel Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., was recently granted a charter under the 
laws of Delaware, with a capital of $100,000. 
George W. Dillman, of Wilmington, being the chief 
incorporator. 


A charter was granted the Middle States Com- 
pany, under the laws of Delaware, authorizing the 
change of name from that of the Middle States 
Company to the Middle States Sand & Rock Com- 
pany, and permitting the concern to increase its 
capital stock from $80,000 to $200,000. 


R. Hafumen, Freehold, N. J., has been awarded 
the contract for the erection of seven miles of 
macadam road between Windsor, Yardville and 
Newton for Mercer County, New Jersey, at a cost 
of $64,000. J. Theodore Tobish, engineer, Trenton. 
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LOOK ALONG THE LOADING CONVEYOR 
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PAVING BRICK MAKERS MEET. 


National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
Holds Tenth Annual Meeting in Cleveland, 
September 17-18. 


The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation opened its tenth annual convention in Cleve- 
land, O., on September 17, the meeting continuing 
throughout that and the following day. Headquar- 
ters were established at the Statler hotel, where 
more than 1,000 members, representing every state 
in the Union, gathered for the dissemination of 
information which always results from a get-to- 
gether of this nature. 

In former years the association has held its con- 
ventions in the winter, but this year’s meeting was 
held in the fall in order that the manufacturers 
might inspect the pavements of the city of Cleve- 
land. 

After the formal opening of the convention, the 
election of officers resulted in the re-election of 
Charles J. Deckman, president; William P. Blair, 
secretary; H. H. Macdonald, assistant secretary; 
C. C. Barr, treasurer. 

The following members were elected board of 
directors: J. B. Wilcox, Edward Rogers, R. A. 
Doan, W. N. Alderman, C. C. Barr, C. C. Blair, J. B. 
Hammond, F. M. Brady, J. W. Robb, D. Waren 
De Rosay, H. C. Adams, C. J. Dockman, C, P. Mayer, 
J. D. Barbour, F. L. Manning, O. N. Townsend, D. R. 
Potter, J. H. Simpson, R. L. Lewis, J. W. Hall, W. R. 
Barnhardt, Jr., W. P. Blair, L. A. Culver, H. QO. 
French and J. R. Zmunt. 

In the afternoon the inspection committee of the 
association inspected the city pavements being laid 
at Lake avenue, N. W., and West Seventy-eighth 
street, and several country roads. There were fifty 
automobiles engaged for the tour and more than 
300 delegates and guests, under the guidance of 
Roehl Bros. Company, paving brick manufacturers 
of Cleveland, participated in the inspection of the 
city’s street paving, some of which had been con- 
structed nearly nineteen years ago and which was 
pronounced ‘‘good as new’’ by the visiting dele- 
gates. At noon a luncheon at Randall Club was 
served to the delegates. 

A banquet was held in the lattice room of the 
Statler hotel on the evening of the 17th, at which 
C, C. Brown, president of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements; William P. Blair, secre- 
tary of the National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association; E. H. Christ, chairman of committee; 
Munson A. Havens, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Prof. A. N. Tulbot, of the University of 
Illinois; Prof. Edward Rich, sanitary engineer of 
the state of Michigan; Jesse Taylor, of Columbus, 
O., editor of Better Roads, and E. W. Fisher, chief 
engineer of Rochester, N. Y., gave interesting ad- 
dresses, 

Thursday’s session was given over to a study of 
construction. Chief Engineer Robert Hoffman and 
*aving Engineer Joseph Bayne, of Cleveland; Frank 
R. Lander, former county surveyor, and Road En- 
gineer James M. McCleary, of Cuyahoga county, 
State Highway Commissioner James R. Marker, of 
Columbus, and W. A. Stinchcomb, county surveyor, 
spoke graphically. 

One result of the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association convention will be the em- 
ployment of paving engineers, who will follow 
vitrified brick from the time it goes into the kiln 
until it is part of a completed roadway. 

The manufacturers have learned that some brick- 
paved roadways throughout the United States have 
fallen into disrepute through the carelessness of the 
contractor and supervising city or town engineer, 
who were responsible for the construction. 

Secretary William P. Blair stated in discussing 
this that the salvation of the paving brick manu- 
facturer lay in his being able to insure the product 
of his kiln being properly laid. Paving engineers 
should be hired to look after this work, stated Mr. 
Blair. 

‘*QOur convention was like an old-time experience 
meeting,’’ he said. ‘‘It was the most productive 
we ever had. The engineers, contractors and city 
officials from various parts of the country, who 
ame as our guests, helped us with friendly criti- 
cisms which will straighten out many difficulties 
we have been facing.’’ 








CHAS. J. DECKMAN, PRESIDENT, CLEVELAND, O 


The Shreveport Brick & Tile Co., Shreveport, La., 
has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000. 


Frank Meredith, manager of the Bay City Brick 
& Tile Company, Bay City, Tex., has started op- 
erations again. 


The Pontotoe Tile, Brick & Stone Co., Roff, Okla., 
have laid out their plant and will begin operations 
shortly. The brick to be manufactured will be 
made from glass sand and cement and is a water- 
proof brick. 


E. F. Patterson, Garther, Okla., has put in op- 
eration the Garther Brick plant with largely in- 
creased capacity. He has put 7 months of hard 
work remodeling and now has a modern pressed 
brick plant capable of turning out 120,000 brick 
per day. 


The Southern Tile and Drainage Company, an 
Eagle Lake, Texas, concern, recently organized by 
two local citizens, O. I. Miller and L. J. Edwards, 
promises to soon become one of the biggest things 
in Eagle Lake or surrounding country. It is man 
ufacturing a drainage piping. They are shipping 
out carloads of the drainage fixtures and piping 
every day. 





W. P. BLAIR, SECRETARY, CLEVELAND, 0. 


INVENTS NEW BRICK. 

P. C. Hensen, Wilberton, Okla., has recently been 
granted patent rights on an entirely new form of 
brick, which the inventor and his associates elaim 
will greatly reduce the present high cost of build 
ing, besides making a more substantial and artistic 
structure. 

This new brick is made from a glass-like cement 
obtained from sand, and unlike the ordinary brick 
this one requires about twelve hours of burning 
to produced a finished article, thus making a large 
saving in time and money in this respect. Yet the 
brick has a harder finish and will withstand a 
greater strain than the common clay brick, as well 
as more exposure to excessive heat and cold. 

Mr. Hansen has been experimenting on this new 
brick for about eight years, which he found would 
require special machinery also, thus causing more 
delay in getting his company organized and the 
manufacture of bricks commenced. Contractors 
who have seen samples of the brick and subjected it 
to various tests have naught but words of praise 
for it. 


WASTE CLAY FOR MAKING BRICK. 

Free use of waste matter in a scheme compre 
hending the establishment of a gigantic brick and 
tile plan at Port Arthur, Tex., will be a proposition 
formally submitted to the United States government 
in a few days. This was decided upon at a 
recent meeting of the board of trade. 

On the spoil bank there the government has piled 
up a sufficient quantity of high grade clay ‘‘to 
build the city of New York,’’ to use the words of 
President G. H. Eubank of the board of trade. 
The material is at present of no use to any one. 
Coming from the dredging operations in the canal, 
it represents in the aggregate an unlimited quan- 
tity of brick, if manufactured, and the supply in the 
canal is practically inexhaustible. 

The board of trade, by resolution, requested the 
government to permit the free use of this raw 
material. It is understood that the board of trade 
has an appropriation pending with an outside con- 
cern to utilize the material if this request is granted. 


For a long time brick makers have been trying 
to work into their patterns a green brick, one that 
will stay green and not ‘‘go green,’’ but have met 
with failure. Recently the manager of the Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Sandstone Brick Company hit upon 
a process that will produce a green shade. While 
practically every other color has been possible in 
brick making, up to that time, green has defied 
the science of the chemist and ingenuity of the 
inventor till the manager of the California com- 
pany turned the trick. Many brick, both clay and 
composition, have ‘‘gone green in the wall,’’ but 
this new brick has been found to stand every test 
to which it has been subjected, both acid and 
bleaching. Now that a green brick is assured, con- 
tractors will have one more color to work into 
wall designs. 


J. A. Drake, Bennettsville, S. C., is arranging to 
install a brick and tile plant at that point. 





Robert L. Rickman is erecting a plant in Eau 
Claire, Wis., for the manufacture of sewerage tile. 





James E. Rector and others are contemplating es- 
tablishing a plant to manufacture brick, tile and other 


clay products at Hot Springs, N. C. 





Western Brick and Tile Company of Oklahoma 
City, capital $200,000. Incorporators: J. A. Mil- 
banks, Norman; W. H. Cogshall, Oklahoma City; 
J. W. Phillips, Washington, Okla. 


The Shale Hill Brick & Tile Co., capital stock 
$200,000, has been incorporated by B. J. Meek, C. F. 
Adams and William Summerville. Headquarters will 
be at Chillicothe, Mo. 





Hocker Brothers, of DePere, Wis., have discon- 
tinued the manufacture of tile at their new yards 
on the west side and have removed the machinery 
to one of their other yards, where the clay is more 
adapted to the work. 





The Hillsboro Brick Co., Mango, Fla., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. The 
ineorporators are Burnette F. Stephenson, Carl G. 
Trebein, Carl 8. Johnstone and Joseph Leppek. 

The Wisconsin Crozite Brick Co., of Waukesha, 
Wis., a suburb of Milwaukee, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $600,000. About 40,000,000 
brick will be produced each year. R. P. Breeze and 
S. B. Harding are among the incorporators. 
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CONCRETE RESERVOIRS, VALVE PITS AND 


TANKS, 
(Continued from page 35.) 
58 The forms for the entire roof should preferably 


be built so that the placing can be done in one operation 
XI, FINISH. 

39 Should porous or void spaces appear when the 
forms are removed, the same shall be cut out until solid 
work is exposed, and the hole thus made filled with a 
mixture of rich cement mortar 


40. When the reservoir is completed, it shall be 
cleaned out, and the walls washed with two coats of 
cement wash applied to the entire walls and floors Ad 


ditional means of waterproofing may be used if desired 


XII LEAKAGI 

41. Leakage for the first 24 hours after filling shall 
not be more than 5 per cent of the total reservoir ca 
pacity. If more than 5 per cent, water to be drawn off 
and porous concrete cut out and spaces filled with rich 
cement mortar 

42. Reservoir must be substantially water-tight after 
having been filled with water 14 days. 

XIII. WorKING STRESSES. 

43 Concrete composed of the materials meeting the 
requirements of these regulations, mixed in proportion of 
one part of cement and six parts of aggregate (fine and 
coarse) shall develop a compressive strength of 2,000 
pounds per square inch in 28 days when tested as 8-inch 
diameter cylinders 16 inches long under laboratory condi 
tions of manufacture and storage, using the same con 
sistency as is used in the field. On this basis the follow 
ing working stresses shall be allowed in construction: 

(a) Bearing compression, 650 pounds per square inch. 

(b) Compression in extreme fiber, 650 pounds per 
square inch. With increase of 15 per cent near supports 
in continuous beams 

(c) Axial compression in columns without hoops, 450 
pounds per square inch, and 6,750 pounds per square inch 
on vertical reinforcement. 

(d) Axial compression in columns with 1 per cent of 
hooping, 540 pounds per square inch and 8,100 pounds 
per square inch on vertical reinforcement. 

(ec) Axial compression in columns with 1 per cent of 
hooping, and 1 to 4 per cent of vertical reinforcement, 
650 pounds per square inch on the concrete and 9,750 on 
the vertical reinforcement 

Norn.— When the proportion of the cement is increased, 
using the best quality of aggregate, dn increase may be 
made in all working stresses proportional to the increase 
in compressive strength at 28 days, as determined by 
actual tests, but this increase shall not exceed 25 per 
cent. 

44. The bars in the base of columns shall bear on a 
plate or casting, or shall be enlarged so as to reduce the 
bearing stress at the bottom to the stress given in para 
graph 41a In lieu of plate or the enlargement for bear- 
ing, the stress may be distributed to the footing by means 
of dowels with flat upper ends, length of the dowels 
being sufficient to distribute the stress by means of the 
bond of the dowel. 

45. In the footing, the concrete bond stress te be as 
given in paragraph 50. The footings supporting columns 
where hooping vertical reinforcement is used shall be 
enlarged at the top to at least six inches on each side of 
the column, measurements being taken from the hooping. 

46 Rars composing longitudinal reinforcement shall 
be straight and shall have sufficient lateral support to be 
securely held in place until the concrete is set. 

47. The clear spacing of bands or hoops shall not be 
greater than one-fourth the diameter of the enclosed col 
umn. Adequate means must be provided to hold bands or 
hoops in place so as to form a column, the core of which 
shall be straight and well centered 

48. Bending stresses due to eccentric loads must be 
provided for by increasing the section until the maximum 
stress does not exceed the values above specified. 

49. Compression on columns reinforced with structural 
steel units which thoroughly encase the concrete core, 
540 pounds per square inch on the concrete and 8,100 
pounds per square inch on the structural steel. 

50. Web Stresses In caleulating web reinforcement 
the concrete shall be considered to carry 40 pounds per 
square inch, the remainder to be provided for by means 
of reinforcement in tension 

51. Members of web reinforcement shall be imbedded 
in the compression portion of the beam so that adequate 
bond strength is provided to fully develop the assumed 
strength of all shear reinforcement. They shall not be 
spaced to exceed three-fourths (%) of the depth of the 
beam in that portion where the shearing stresses exceed 
the allowable shearing value of the concrete. Web rein 
forcement, unless rigidly attached, shall. be placed at 
right angles to the axis of the beam and looped around 
the extreme tension member 

52. Bond between plain bars and concrete, 80 pounds 
per square inch of surface of bar: where adequate me- 
chanical bond is provided the stress shall not exceed 150 
pounds per square inch of surface of bar. 

538. The ratio of modulus of elasticity of concrete to 
stee] shall be considered as one to fifteen. 

54. The allowable tensile stress in reinforcement to be 
15,000 pounds per square inch for medium steel and 
20,000 pounds per square inch for high elastic limit steel 
with adequate mechanical bond 

55. The compressive stress in the steel reinforcement 
to be fifteen times the allowed compression in concrete 
in which the steel is embedded 

56. Size and capacity Conditions vary so greatly 
that no definite requirements for dimensions can be laid 
down. The depth should not extend 15 feet and prefer 
ably should be 10 feet 

The following sizes and capacities are suggested, and 
in most cases will prove the most economical, for the 
reason that contractors may use standard forms, thereby 
reducing the cost of construction 





CIRCULAR RESERVOIRS. 
83 ft. diameter by 10 ft Capacity 60,000 gals. 
46 ft. diameter by 10 ft ..Capacity 120,000 gals. 
56 ft. diameter by 10 ft .Capacity 180,000 gals. 
64 ft. diameter by 10 ft .Capacity 250,000 gals. 


RECTANGULAR RESERVOIRS. 


Dimensions Capacity. 

60,000 gals. 
.120,000 gals. 
180,000 gals. 
.240,000 gals. 


x 60 ft. x 10 ft 
x 120 ft. x 10 ft 
x 180 ft. x 10 ft 
x 240 ft. x 10 ft 


O . x= OO. x 20 tt 3 .120,000 gals. 
0 ft. x 90 ft. x 10 ft ss ...180,000 gals. 
30 ft. x 120 ft. x 10 ft. ‘ - . 240,000 gals 
45 ft. x 60 ft. x 10 ft oe .. 180,000 gals. 
15 (t. x 75 ft. x 10 ft oy . 240,000 gals, 
GO ft. x 60 ft. x 10 ft. , ne es . 240,000 gals. 


VALVE PITS 

The rules for materials, mixtures, forms, etc., given 
for large reservoirs, also apply to small reservoirs and 
valve pits 

1. size. The size should be ample so that there will 
be a space of at least 12 inches around all valves. 

2. sloor. 

Concrete to be at least 4 inches thick and reinforced 
with metal lathing or rods 


Walls to be of concrete at least 4 inches thick and 

reinforced in a similar manner to floor. 
Roof. 

a, To be not less than 6 inches thick and properly 
reinforced to carry load to which it is liable to be sub- 
jected 

b. A standard manhole cover to be placed in the top 


of each pit. Six inches below the iron cover a second 
cover of 2-inch plank to be placed on a ledge formed in 
the conerete. Ledge to be at least 2 inches wide. In 


regions where extremely cold weather occurs it is advis- 
able to fill pit with suitable insulating material, such as 
hay or straw 

5+. Drainage 

If thought necessary in suitable soil such as sand and 
gravel, drainage hole may be provided To be at least 
4 inches in diameter 

6 Waterproofing 

If a waterproof pit is necessary, as in water-bearing 
rround, the entire outside surface of pit should be thor- 
omens waterproofed. 

Note.—The following method is advised. Surface to 
be painted with hot tar or asphalt and then covered 
with at least two layers of tarred felt and hot tar or 
asphalt alternately. Felt to be lapped 18 inches. 

CONCRETE TANKS. 

Note.—Where there are building ordinances or special 
regulations by municipal authorities relating to the con 
struction of tanks or structures they are to be followed 
except that when such ordinances permit of a weaker 
construction than is herein specified, these requirements 
should be followed. 

Concrete would probably not be used except for tanks 
of considerable size and the design and construction 
should be entrusted only to competent engineers. 

The design of concrete tanks should in general follow 
the requirements for concrete reservoirs, but as the field 
experience with such tanks is very limited it is not 
deemed desirable to give detailed specifications 

1. Reinforcement 

a Tank to be reinforced so that all tensile strength 
shall be borne by the reinforcing metal. 

b. Radial bars at least eight feet long to be embedded 
in floor and carried up at least four feet into the walls. 
Bars to be at least *%-inch in diameter and to be spaced 
not over 12 inches at the circumference of tank. 

c. Horizontal hoops in walls from the mg | to a height 
of three feet shall not have a stress of over 8,000 pounds 
per square inch with tank full. Above this ‘point, stress 
may be increased gradually to not over 12,500 pounds. 








LOCOMOTIVE 


Cranes 


For All Purposes 








1 Four Wheel 12 Ton American. 

1 Four Wheel 12 ‘Ton MeMyler Interstate. 

1 Eight Whee! 17 Tou MeMyler Interstate. 
Four Wheel 12 Ton Industrial and others. 


Steam Shovels, Drag Lines, Locomotives 


any size or capacity, Railroad and Con- 
struction Cars, all types. 


Advise us your needs 


A. C. Torbert & Company 


First National Bank Building Chicago 























d. Laps in hoops to be fastened mechanically so as to 
safely develop the working stress. 

e. Hoops to be accurately spaced and supported so 
they cannot be moved out of place while concrete is be- 
ing filled in. Reinforcement at top of tank to be de- 
signed to resist pressure from ice in case the tank freezes 
over. 

. All reinforcing metal to be covered by at least 1 
inch of concrete. 

2. Walls: 

a. Walls to be not less than 4 inches thick at any 
olin t. 

. b. Where inlet and outlet pipes pass through the wall, 
thickness to be increased to at least twice the normal 
thickness. 

3. Tightness :— 

Tank to be tight, showing no leaks before being ac- 
cepted. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be inserted in this section at 

the following rates; 
For one insertion.................25 cents a line 
For two insertions................45 cents a line 
For three insertions........ psuead 60 cents a line 

Eight words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headings can be 
admitted. 
Remittances should accompany the order. No extra 
charges for copy of paper containing the advertisement - 




















| EMPLOYMENT WANTED 














Experienced young crushed stone expert of good address 
wants position as manager or superintendent of larger 
plant. 1 can get results. Let me put your plant on a 
paying basis which my varied experience enables me to 
do, very readily. Address Box 939, care Rock PRopucTs. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION—Experienced 
in general quarrying, steam shovel and locomotive work 
Am thorough mechanic, 35 years old and handle men suc 
eessfully. References furnished. Will start at reasonable 
salary to prove ability Address Box 948, care Rock 
PRODUCTS. 





Young man, age 22, with technical college education 
and two years’ business experience, wants position with 


some construction firm Address Box 515, Statesboro, Ga 


CEMENT TILE plant for sale, steam curing, 40 cars, 
83 transfer cars; splendid location; good reason for sel!- 
ing. For further particulars inquire Box 139, Lowell, Ind. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















RLACKSMITHS—Here is your opportunity to be an ex- 
pert blacksmith without help as life is short. Try 
Toy’s Modern Methods doing hard jobs easy. Forging 
and welding all kinds of steel solid, and tempering and 
hardening all tools to a standard by colored charts. 
This is real information, not theory. All for one 


dollar. 
ALSO 

VALUABLE FERTILIZER FACTS for Lime Manufac- 
turers, enabling you to sell your lime either Magnesian or 
Calcium to greater advantage. You can use these in your 
advers to great advantage. My price for these facts and 
formulas is $5.00. SPECIAL, will send Modern Methods 
in Blacksmithing & Fertilizer Facts for $5.00. 

Address R. M. GLACKEN, Chemist, Baltimore, Md. 


“SAND. 

The largest, purest silica sand deposit in the world; 
coarse, sharp, white; analyzing 99.90% silica, balance 
moisture ; on railroad, near water transportation. If in- 
terested in buying same, write R. L. MARTIN, Ocala, Fla. 


FOR SALE—A one million ton ones of high grade 
gypsum. Particulars on request. E. H. M., Box 266, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


ROOF SLATE PROPERTY. 


I have a fine roof slate proposition for sale. If inter- 
ested, address J. M. Millikan, Greensboro, N. C. 

WANTED—One or two partners in the concrete prod- 
ucts business—have a ag yg plant here. Ad- 
dress . O. Box 683, Billings, Mont. 

“POR SALE—40 acres of the well known Grimms lime- 
stone cliff at Grimms, Wis. Address J. H. FARRELL, 
Wansen, Wis. 











PLANT FOR SALE 











FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


60 Acre tract limestone, with completely equipped 
crushed stone plant, 500 tons capacity; lime kilns, store 
and tenement houses. Excellent demand for output. 
Located on main line of a good railroad in Tennessee. 

Address Box 929, care Rock Propucts. 


LIME PLANT. quarry and equipment for sale. Prac- 
tically new, good working order. Exceptional bargain. 
Cash or easy terms. GEO. W. PLUMB, Readsboro, Vt. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 




















FOR SALE—Two new 10 cu. ft. United concrete mixers. 
complete, with mows steam engine and tipping engine. 
Bargain. Addre 

THE ST ANDARD MACHINERY CoO., | Mystic Conn. 


FOR SALE. 
Four-36” Vertical Sturtevant Emery Mills with extra 
stones. Will sell at a bargain. Write KELLY PLASTER 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE --- Continued 


FOR SALE—Two number 8 Krupp ball mills in first- 
class condition. These with other material to be dis- 
posed of on account of change of equipment. Write 

SECU RITY CEMENT & LIME CO., Hagerstown, Md. 

FOR SALE—Quite assortment Stephens-Adamson 6 in 
screw conveyors, post hangers, chain elevators. Will sell 
at a sacrifice. Correspondence solicited. Address Box 
947, care Rock Propvucts. 


FOR SALE—45 h. p. Charter 
with all piping and electric apparatus; 
good condition, LGALLOU’S WHITE SAND CO., 
ton, Ill 


gasolene engine, complete 
engine in very 
Milling 


FOR SALE. 
1 30 in. Sturtevant Vertical Rock Emery Mill. 
1 Rotary Crusher. 
Elevators, screw conveyors, line shafting containing pul 
leys: one $60.00 Friction Clutch included. 
$400.00 for entire outfit if taken at once. 
Address Box 949 care Rock PrRopuctTs. 


FOR SALE! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
1 Hanson Corliss Engine, 20 x 48 inch stroke, 375 h. p 
2 Tubular Boilers, full front, 6 ft. x 18 ft., with equip- 
ment for setting in battery. 
1 Harper Heater. 
1 Corliss Heater. 
1 McGowan Heater. 
1 Duplex Pump. 
2 Single Blake Pumps. 
Castings and Pulleys 
THE, WILLIAMS ¢ ‘ONTRACTORS’ SUPPLY CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 








G. P. GRIMSLEY, Ph. D. 
MINING AND CONSULTING GEOLOGIST 
Formerly Ass’t. State Geologist W. Va.; Formerly Geologist on Ohio, 


Michigan and Kansas Geological Surveys; Ex-Manager National Lime- 


stone Company. Consulting Geologist National Limestone Company. 


Examination, Reports, Consultation on development 
Limestone, Clay, Gypsum and Coal. 


Room 1105 Wyandotte Bid’g. : Columbus, Ohio 








FOR QUICK SALE. 
Two Vulcan Steam Shovels Nos, 1427 and 1603—85 ton 


2% yard dipper. Shovels may be inspected at Toled 


Good working condition. Quick action gets a bargain 


THE TOLEDO STONE & GLASS SAND CO., 


250 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Second-hand single and triple Newaygo 
separators at a sacrifice Address Box 946, care ROcK 
PRODUCTS. 








MACHINERY WANTED 














WANTED—Air compressor 
to 1,000 feet Address Lox 945, care 


W. J. LEWIS & CO. 


Consulting Geologists 


and receiver, capacity 700 
Rock PRODUCTS 





Quarry Projects and Management a Specialty. 
Exploration ee ee eports. 
Economic and Efficient Operation Reports. 


1312 First National Bank Building, Chicago 











Ferguson & Lange Foundry Co. 


——CHICAGO—— 
Specialists in Hard Iron and Chilled Castings— 
Brick Yard Rolls—Hard Liners, ete. Gray 
Tron Castings, all kinds. Small Car Wheels. 




















ALL GOOD ONES 


Hay war 
Haywarc 
8x12 D 
No. 2 V 


Oastler 
100 H. 
10x9x14 


12x14x1 


Porter L 


30 ton ( 





i 1 yard Orange Peel: Stan dard type . $450 

i 1} yard Orange Peel: extra heavy type. 525 

C. 3 drum Hoist with be ler 800 

ulean Steam a Hammer avd Hose 375 

No. 1 Smith Mixer, 4 yd., mounted: steamer 400 

Lidgerwood 64x10 D. C. D. D. Hoist and me viler 550 

American 7x10 D. C. D. D. Hoist and Bo 615 

Monighan 7x10 D. C. D. D. Hoist and Boi viler . 600 

Universal 8 ton tandem Steam Roller . 950 

10 ton, 3 wheel Road Roller . 900 

Kelly 12 ton, 3 wheel Road Roller 900 

P. Economic Boiler: 12) Ibs. steam 650 

8x9x8 Bury Air Compressor 250 

Straight Line Compressor, 140 ft. 290 

9x9x9 Duplex Hall: 209 ft . 450 

2 Duplex Blike: 640 ft TTT TT rT 700 
Gyratory Crushers; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 

12 ton 4 wheel Loco Crane, 35 ft. boom....... .....-. 2700 

15 ton 4 wheel Loco Crane, 42 ft. boom 2800 

15 ton 8 wheel Loco Crane, 42 ft. boom .......... 4750 

= ton 8 wheel Loco Crane, 50 {t. boom 5800 

Vulcan Loco, 24” gauge, 7x12 cyls. A. 1 850 

oco, 36” gauge, 9x14 eye. A.l 890 

24 Western, 14 yd., 24” gauge cars at 30 

Yhio Traction Steam Shovel 1} yd 2000 

Thew No. O, Traction Revolving Shovel, 2 yd. . 2600 

Thew No. 1, 4° 84” gauge Revolving Shovel . byd 3400 

Thew No. 3, 4’ 84” gauge Revolving Shovel, 1} yd.. 3300 

These prices are NET. Confer with me if you want intelli- 

gent service and dependable equipment. 
CHICAGO 


F- 1216 Peoples Gas Bldg.,_ - 











CONCRETE 
CULVERT FORM (Steel) $47 
ADJUSTABLE 15 SIZES 


CATALOGUE FREE 


FRANCIS MACHINERY CO., 4 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1 














Machinery and Equipment 


BARGAINS 


a Sates CRUSHER, style 


NO. 3 GATES CRUSHER, style “D’’, corrugated head and concaves. 
NO. 4 GATES CRUSHER, style “D”’, corrugated head and concaves. 
NO. 8 GATES CRUSHER. style “py”, standard rear drive. 

30-14 yd. END DUMP CARS,36 in. gauge, practically new. 


CLAM SHELL BUCKETS, HOISTING ENGINES, 
LOCOMOTIVES, RELAYING RAIL, ELEVATORS, 
ROCK SCREENS, ETC. 


WILLIS SHAW MACH. C0., caicaco? itt: 





“D”", 2-arm spider, manganese 




















The DEALER is offered 
CALVERT MORTAR COLOR 
for its TRUE WORTH 
To Himself, the Builder, the Owner and the Public 
By its only maker 
JAS. B. MACNEAL & CO. 
DEPT. R. 


Warner & Wooster Sts.,. BALTIMORE, MD. 
A Trial WILL convince you 





Anchor Brand Colors 





For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strongest and Most Durable 


“ey C.K, Williams & Co. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Easton, Pa., U.4. 


A. 





























Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains and lined with 


Cabot's Sheathing Quilt. Robert W. Spencer, Jr., 
Architect, Chicago 


Cabot’s Building | 
Specialties 


Creosote Stains for Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, Tri 
Boards, and all other Exterior Woodwork. 

Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains for waterproofing and artistic- 
ally coloring cement and brick buildings. 

“Quilt” for lining houses to keep out cold or heat, for sound-dead- 
ening in floors and partitions, and for insulating cold storage and 
refrigerators. 

Conservo Wood Preservative for preserving Posts, Planks, Sills and 
all other exposed timbers. | Mortar Colors, Protective Paints for 
Metals, Waterproofing Compounds, ete. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 














BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
1133 Broadway, 24 West Kinzie St. 
New York hicago 








DESIRABLE SITES 


Cement and Lime Plants 


Many valuable Cement and Limestone 
deposits adjacent to good transportation 
faciiities, near to cheap fuel and where 
labor is vlentiful are offered in several of 
the Southeastern states along the 


Southern 
Railway System 


The local demand for agricultural Lime 
and the rapid advancement of concrete 
construction in the Southeastern states 
have created excellent markets for the 
output of many plants. 

Our free services are at your command in 
aiding you find a favorable location. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agt. 
Room 371, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Maximum 
Capacity 
25 tons 
Daily 


Net Price 


$135 


MARTIN 








Weight 1,800 lbs. 


Guaranteed and sent on ten days’ 
working trial, send in your Order 
and pay after you have tried it out. 


Limestone, Lime, Fieldstone, Flint, 
Marble, Granite, Sandstone, Oyster 


shells, Rock, Etc., 


ean be reduced at 


one operation to the fineness of sand, 
or to }”,4”, ?”, 1” or 14” for roads, con- 
crete materials and fertilizing purposes. 





STONE CRUSHER Witt 
AND GRINDER Sivs 


IZES 





H. MARTIN BRICK MACHINE MFG. CO. 





Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
Crushers built in larger sizes also 


No. 2 Receiving Opening 12x5 inches 
3 Horse Power 
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EKLEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


For Sand, Stone, Gravel, Coal, Etc. 
THIS ILLUSTRATION iiskssd"sonssw a 30'nch bockew rning on two stands of 244inc 


pitch chain. Capacity 300 tons of ore per hour. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD 
Machinery of every description for the handling of Sand, Stone, Gravel, Coal, Etc. 





Write for the following Catalogs: 





No. 170—Portable Wagon Loaders. No. 79—Belt Conveyors. 

No. 128—Locomotive Cranes.- No. 120—Peck Pivoted Bucket Carrier. 
No. 166—Power Transmission Machinery. No. 90—400-Page General Price List. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 
New York..... +++... 299 Broadway Seattle...... ...5124 First Avenue, 8. New Orleans....... Wilmot Machinery Co. 
eae .131 State Street Cleveland 1304 Rockefeller Bldg. Los Angeles..... 204 N. Los Angeles Street 
Pittsburgh..........1501-3 Park Building Wilkes-Barre.....Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. Minneapolis......... Link-Belt Supply Co. 
St. Louis..... Central National Bank Bldg. Denver. . Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Birmingham....... General Machinery Co. 

ts shave buware 698 Ellicott Square San Francisco, N.D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 

















Wren a Leviathan salesman comes up to you and re Novo P ower Is the 
says he wants to sell you a belt on a “make- it Cheapest Power 


good” basis, listen to him. He can tell you something fi —Power that can be relied upon to 
worth while about the belt you ought to have. it run your cement machines day in, day 

oe out, free from losses that stoppage of 
the wheels surely brings. You can de- 
pend upon the 






Write our nearest house for convincing facts. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 

New York Chicago Boston 

Pittsburg Seattle Birmingham 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, Lid. 


Montreal Toronto Calgary 





“The Engine jor Every 




















ENGINE “” 
“ ” 
INDUSTRIAL Its simplicity insures freedom from engine troubles. Its light- 





ness (the lightest engine for power developed) saves time in 








The Quarry Cars That changing stations. Absence of lateral vibration fits it par- 
Give the Service You Want ticularly for cement machinery. 
Dacctaliy designed and Made in 10 sizes; 1 to 15 h. p. 






built to give the longest 
and most satisfactory ser- Novo Send for Novo Catalog 
vice under the severest Hoisting 
exactions of quarry usage 
There is an Industrial Car 
for every purpose and 
each is the best of its 
kind to be had. 


and look into this question of power economy. It’s 


worth considering, 
ENGINE GO. 











Rsk | Riana Illustrated Catalogue faced \e i CLARENCE E. BEMENT, 
. es on Request, Write 442 ‘ Sec’y and Gen’l Mgr. 
e a . . ° 
The Electric Locomotive & Car Co. Sn Sat ele Bienes Lanta ie 
West Park, Ohio Wi 
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Capacity from 5 
Fed, Makes Less 
Crusher. 





For Limestone, Phosphate Rock and Cinder, ete. 
to 500 Tons per Hour. 
3; Fines than Either a Jaw or Gyratory 
Information and Prices for the asking. 





Patent Applied For } 


SINGLE ROLL CRUSHERS 


Any 
More Easily 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





CALDWELL 


MACHINERY 


FOR HANDLING 
Stone,Gravel, Sand, 

















Lime, Cement, Etc. 





Screw and Belt Conveyors, 











OLUMBUS® 





Lebanon, Pa. 





Cannot come apart at welds. I 
The chain that lasts until entirely worn out. 
No delays from broken chain. 


|FOUND AT LAST| 


THE PERFECT STEAM SHOVEL CHAIN 
“HERCULES SOLID WELD” 
EVERY LINK AS STRONG AS THE SOLID BAR 


Made from tough high grade hamm 
It is a marvel in rock work. 
Made only by 


THE COLUMBUS CHAIN COMPANY 
Columbus, io 
Address all communications to COLUMBUS, OHIO a 


Steel Elevator Casings and 
Buckets, Gears, Cut and 
Cast Teeth, Link Chain Belt- 
ing, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Sprocket Wheels, Etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO 
Western Ave., 17th to 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 








ered iron. 
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Allen Amer. Manganese Steel 
Cais SE cc twccccecesces 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..... 


Alpha Portland Cement Co.. 
American Fabric Belt Co... 
American Keene Cement Co.. 
American Locomotive 
American Process Co........ 
American Pulverizer Co..... 
American Steel & Wire Co... 
American Well Works....... 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co........ 
Atlas Portland Cement Co... 
Aeetin. BS: OG. one's oc itisas 
Automatic Weighing Machine 

Co. 


CBcntes 


Bacon, Cc. ers 
Bagaiott, 
Keene's Cement 


mates is: Whe een €% 60 0 
Books for the Trade......... 
Bradley aes 
Buckbee, J. Oo .'b 6.00 be 
Building Mateeial “e xhibit... 
Butterworth & Lowe........ 


Samuel, Ine. 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co... 
Canada Cement Co 


Canada Pebble Co., 


Cabot, 


Contractors Mchy. & Sup. Co. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co..... 2) 
Cottonwood Fibre Co.......: 53 | 
Cummer & Son Co., F. D..... 53 | 
| Cateye, cd. B., Mite: Co... . 2. 56 
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Davenport Loco. Works...... 55 
Dexter Portland Cement Co.. 1) 
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Ferguson & Lange Foundry 
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French, Samuel H., & Co..... 1 
Pu . Gs. Civ ck usocecas’ 30 
Gardner Crmeer COs. ncctc. 9 
“Giant” Plaster Board Co., 
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Goodrich Co., The B. F..... 49 
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Carolina Portland Cement Co. 1 
Chattanooga Paint Co....... 4 
Chicago Belting Co......... 1 | 
Chicago Portland Cement Co. 27 
Classified Business Directory. 50 
Clayton Air Compressor Works 47 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co.... 48 
Columbus Chain Co., The.... 45) 
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Gruendler, Pat. Crusher & Ci EE vee es ecdccwue 15 ; Shaw, Willis, Mchy. Co..... 
| >. ee arr » | Mitchell Lime Co........... 12 Smidth, Sy. See 
Moores Lime Co., The....... 25 | Southern Railway Co....... 
: ve - Standard Portland Cement Co. 
Hayes & Co., M. T.......... 54 Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Hendricks Mfg. ¢ Or wee reeees 47 | National Engineering Co..... 9g | Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.. 
Howells Mining Drill Co.... 11 | National Lime & Stone Co 12 | St. Louis Port. Cement Co.. 
mune, Bebe. W., . & Cee csc ins 30 | National Mortar & Sup. Co.. 13 | Sturtevant Mill Co......... 
National Retarder Co....... 16 | Summit Silica Co., The...... 
Imperial Belting Co......... 30 | Niagara Gypsum Co......... 51 | Symons Bros. Co........... 
Improved Equipment Co..... 18 ee States Portland 
ESSER BE OED 60.02 05 OO 8 ~ | Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Jaeger Machine Co.......... 54 | Novo Engine Co............ 44  atatdank speaubocnest 
SORTGG MEER. DBs s ccc cccccéns 52 Troy Wagon Works Co., The. 
Johnston & Chapman Co..... 16 Trus-Con Laboratories, The.. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co - 13 
Ottawa Silica Co.......... 1-28 Union Minin Co 
“ie BD . — or Oy) } - Gitasaeceavaces 
a ih anata en : Universal renee + eer er 
CO. eee ns ecestrerseeeecs 2 : g Co. ; . S. Gypsum Co........... 
gaat ‘iii so RS ep Sec Pennsylvania Crusher Co..-. 2 | Universal Portland Cement 
Kritzer Com any, gE att hd 14 Phoenix Portland Cement Co. 1 Ge dv adbece du chndedacieod 
pany, 1ne....... Plymouth Gypsum Co., The.. 53 
Power & Mining Mach. Co... Victoria Hotel ......... _ 
Lehigh ee | ( ene Co. 2 
Lewis, W. J. a ikea tp a 3 . 
D Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
r peg te n x dy. Nic he. Co 9 Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. EE ad le asd. dues Sao 
dink Belt C0...-.eeeeeeeeee 44 Ce et ie ea Oo Beia so 4 @ | Webeter Mae. Ce... cccccess 
Read & Mort, | SE ee an: | We as ns ccceee si 
McLanahan Stone Mch. Co Pe) a Ee Ferre ee West Jersey Bag Co........ 
MacNeal, Jas. B.. & Co...... 43 | Richards, i RTI Sn ne ae 3 Whitehall Cement Mfg. Co.. 
Mein Beltime CO... scovicces 44 | Ricketson Mineral P. Wks... 48 | Williams, C. a 
Marblehead Lime Co........ 13 | Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co....... 17 Williams .Patent Crusher & 
Marion-Osgood Co., The..... 53 Pulverizer Co. .........+. 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 53 Wolverine Portland Cement 
Martin, Henry, Brick Mche. Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 18 ee 
ee. Te. eo udidas Dodds te adete 43 | Sauerman Bros. ............ 55 0 ©60©Woodville Lime & Cement Co. 
Maumee Chemical Co........ 30 | Scioto Lime & Stone Co..... 13 | Worrell, 8. E............... 
Meacham & Wright......... 2 | Security Cement & Lime Co. 27 
Meade, Richard K........... SD I WOE. ne dendtacecess 43 | Yates, Preston K., C. E 
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Concre' te 
Highway Brides 
Allegheny CO 


UNIVERSAL 


ate ars 





oe 
Ria” 


Correct design— 
good workmanship 
—materials of uni- 
form characteris- 
tics and known 
strength— 





Portland C ‘ement 
Used 






















©, ‘These are the require- 
ments of sound §& 
concrete construction. & 










By specifying 


UNIVERSAL | 


CEMENT 


t 
concrete design may be based 
upon known performance. § 


= hice ago 


ate 1 a 
e Railroe t Used 
pS Cemen 

L Portian . 
UNIV ERSA : 


Specifying UNIVERSAL is 
the simple equivalent of spec- 
ifying an absolutely safe Port- 
cee land cement. Whether used 
— a ; in bridges, dams, skyscrapers, | 
wane "UNIVERSAL Poor : factories office buildin gs or §& 
sidewalks U UNIVERSAL is @ 
always depe ndihile. % 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 
72 W. Adams St. 
PITTSBURGH 
Frick Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Bldg. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 





noua Comer” 
— rem’ ae ic CO ‘ e . 

General Es ate, re Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
NIVERS 


portend Cement Used Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 


Reinfo 





| 
Wid} Ney pet SEES ES _ BRS die aty tole Pie 3 ve ‘iy* “aa 7 
WITHT| Hh CER er ae aha eae eo oem rape 
HH HH 
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The Clayton Two Stage Compressor 


A High Class Machine at a Reasonable Price 














Our elevator buckets and perforated steel 
sereens have been going all over the 
United States for many years, and if you 
haven’t tried them, a good time to start 
is right now. 











Self Oiling 

Built particularly for locations where air is charged with 
dust and grit. 

Air Valves and all Running Parts fully enclosed. 

Arranged for steam, belt or geared drive. 

Two stage compressors for 80 lbs. and above, save power, are 
more uniformly stressed and give better satisfac tion than one- 
stage machines. 


Let us quote price on your next order. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Carbondale, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 30 Church Street 


Write for Bulletin C206-58 
= — 


~~ 
CLAYTON AIR Bete «Neen } 


WORKS: EAST CAMBRIDGE MAS Ne 


| 
S ———— 7 











Branch Offices ingall Principal Cities. 














Gravel Washing 


Plant Owners 


have reasons for buying our latest washing 
screens, as shown below. 


Some Reasons Why 


BECAUSE all the screens are driven by a 
single pair of gears, which reduces the power and 
dispenses with all the chain drives. 


BECAUSE the large end of the screens do the 
principle work, and as the large ends have great- 
er wearing surface and more perforations, the 
screens last longer and are more efficient. 


BECAUSE gravel producers who have had 
experience are buying our screens in preference 
to all others. 


BECAUSE we have furnished these screens in practically all the gravel producing states in the country, this spring, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Michigan, Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Send for Our New Catalog Entitled “Plants for Washing Sand and Gravel.” 


The Raymond W. Dull Company 


718 Chamber of Commerce Building Chicago, [Illinois 


W. E. Austin Machinery Co., Southern Sales Managers, Atlanta, Ga. Francis B. Plant, Sales Engineer, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stores of R. D. BURNETT CIGAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. Basement of this building 
was useless as it filled with seepage water until waterproofed with TRUS-CON WATER- 
PROOFING PASTE, Concentrated. It is now dry as a bone and used for cigar storage. 


YOUR TERRITORY MAY BE OPEN 


If you are a live, active, progressive dealer, you will write to- 
day and secure the exclusive sale rights in your territory for 


The Trus-Con Laboratories’ Products 


A line of the highest standard Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Concrete 
Coatings and Technical Paints Selling successfully and dominating the field 
wherever introduced by live dealers. You want this line to make you acom- 
pletely stocked dealer—the kind who can take care of big business. 


TRUS-CON WATERPROOFING PASTE which is dissolved in the 
water used for mixing the concrete. 

TRUS-CON STONETEX, a liquid cement coating for dampproofing, 
beautifying and protecting exterior stucco, concrete, brick and masonry 
surfaces of all kinds. 

TRUS-CON POR-SEAL, a transparent liquid for dampproofing 
exterior masonry Walls without changing the physical appearance and 
texture of the coated surface. 

TRUS-CON PLASTER BOND, a bituminous dampproof coating 
applied to the interior of exposed walls, which furnishes a strong bond 
for the plaster. 

TRUS-CON FOUNDATION COAT, for dampproofing foundations 
and underground masonry under light pressures. 

‘RUS-CON STONE BACKING, a black dampproof coating for 
treating the unexposed sides of cut stone. 

TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL, gives a hard enamel finish and 
prevents dusting of concrete floors. 

TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE, a flat, washable, sanitary finish for in- 
terior work of plaster, cement, brick, wood burlap and metal, 

TRUS-CON SNO-WHITE, an enamel coating of very highest qual- 
ity for finishing interior surfaces of wood, metal and plaster. 

TRUS-CON INDUSTRIAL ENAMEL, a eg! J enamel of maxi- 
mum light-reflecting power for finishing the interior of industrial plants. 

TRUS-CON DAIRY ENAMEL, an especially formulated enamel to 
meet the requirements of dairymen for finishing the interiors of their 
dairy buildings 

‘RUS-CON HOSPITAL ENAMEL, a washable aseptic enamel fin- 
ish for interiors of hospitals, sanitariums and similar institutions. 

TRUS-CON PACKING HOUSE ENAMEL, a high grade enamel 
for use under conditions characteristic of those in packing houses and 
similar plants. 

TRE 8-CON ROOF SEAL, for preserving and protecting shingle, 
felt and composition roofs. 

TRUS-CON SHINGLE STAINS, for decoration and preservation 
of wood surfaces. 

ind Other Trus-Con Products, 


Each product is made for a particular purpose and each is the best for 
that purpose. 

Every product of the Trus-Con Laboratories has stood the actual tests 
of severe service, and the universal success of all these products is the best 
testimony as to their efficiency. 

Write a detailed letter today, asking all you wish to know about the 
line and you will receive a detailed reply. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


1226 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 





WATERPROOFINGS 
DAMPPROOFINGS 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 





“COMMON Sense == 
 Qavev on % ELEVATOR 


d for Catalog 25 


= 
B 
T 


HE GENERAL CRUSHED 
STONE CO., 


So. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 


have been using one of our Common Sense Elevators for six years— 
capacity 400 tons an hour. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. ‘*¥iis"? 














If you have never taken a flier in our 
columns you are missing an 
excellent opportunity of increasing 
your sales. 























CLINTON METALLICPAINT CO. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


LARGEST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRICK AND COLORING 


MORTAR 


Be sure you get the genuine with the ‘Little Yellow Side Label” 
on each package 


Let us tell you about Side-Walk Black. 





a 
QU CANT FADE Elf 





There’s one ‘‘best’’{in every line, but that is not always best for everyone 
concerned. g In the building trades 


Ricketson’s Mineral 
COLORS 


are acknowledged to be the best choice for Everybody. Best for the 
architect because purest. Best for the contractor because they go 
farther. Best for the owner because they never change their color. 
For Mortar, Brick, Cement, Stone, Etc. 
Red, Brown, Buff, Purple and Black 


RICKETSON MINERAL PAINT WORKS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Red, Brown, Buff and Black 





The Strongest and 
Most Economical 
in the Market. 





Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
permanency of color.3,Write for samples and quotations. 


CHATTANOOGA PAINT CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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ureater efficiency at lower 


Increased 


Efficiency 
at 


Seem GOODRICH 
WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 


The most efficient of all truck tires, because they are always They are most economical of all truck tires, 
dependable. “Built on steel, wear like steel.’”” Neverlay up your truck beeause they deliver more mileage per dollar 
unexpectedly for repairs. Give continuous service, not continual ad- — of cost, and it is cost per mile, and not cost per 
justments. Enable you to maintain your delivery schedule. tire, that counts. 


Valuable book about Motor Trucks FREE to prospective buyers 


This book, ‘Motor Trucks of América,’’ gives the essential features of over sixty iii 
American-made Motor Trucks. ‘The makers themselves furnished the data. It is authentic, and up-to-date for 1913. ics =a ee 
A wonderful time-saver for the busy man. Write on the business stationery of your house for a copy. ° 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Makers of Goodrich Tires and Everything That's Best in Rubber 








cost is the argument which has led or will 
lead you to buy motor delivery trucks. ‘The same argument 
will lead you to use 










Factories: Branches in all prin- 
Akron, Ohio cipal Cities 












There is Nothing in Goodrich 
Advertising that isn’t 
in RaeAcich Goods 


aa 

















“THE BEST UNDER THE SUN” 
esafactusess «¢ White Enamel Finish Hydrated Lime 
‘ White Lily Finish Hydrated Lime 


Senieian exiemenens The Woodville Lime & Cement Co., Toledo, O. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


BAGS. 
West Jersey Bag Co., The. 


BAG TYERS. 
Miller & Co., Clifford L. 


BELTING. 
American Fabric Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Imperial Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CABLES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 


CASES. 


Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 


CASTINGS. 
Ferguson & Lange Fdy. Co. 


CEMENT BRICK MCHY. 


Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Martin-Henry Brick Machine Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT, HYDRAULIC. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT MCHY. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 

Bonnot Co., The. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Canada Pebble Co. 

Contractors Mach. & Sup. Co. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 
Eberling Cement Mach. Co., The. 
M. T. Hayes & Co. 

Jaeger Mach. Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 


aeicnmeeett, H. . 
Monolithic Silo & Const. Co. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. 

Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Symons Bros. Co. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Canada Cement Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Chicago Portland Cement Co. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 
Dexter Portland Cement Co. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Kansas City Portland Cement Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
Meacham & Wright Co. 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
Phoenix Portland Cement Co. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
St. Louis Portland Cement Works. 
Security Cement & Lime Co, 
Union Sand & Material Co. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. 


CHAINS. 
Columbus Chain Co., The. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


CLAY PRODUCTS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Louisville Fire Brick Co. 

Tnion Mining Co. 





| COLORINGS, BRICK AND MORTAR 


| Williams, C. K., & Co. 








CLAYWORKING MOHY. l 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. | 
Cumper, F. D., & Son Co. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


CONCRETE BLOCK MCHY. 


Francis Machinery Co. 


CONCRETE MOLDS AND FORMS. | 
Monolithic Silo & Const. Co. | 
Read & Morrill, Inc. 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 
Jaeger Mach. Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


Chattanooga Paint Co. 

Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Macneal, James B., & Co. 
Ricketson Mineral Paint Works. 





CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
| 
| 


CONVEYORS. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Fabric Belting Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 

Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Caldwell, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Co., The B. F. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING GEOLOGISTS. 


Grimsley, G. P., Ph. D. 
Lewis & Co., W. J. 


CRUSHERS. 
Allen Edgar American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Earl C. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Bonnot Co., The. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 
Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Gardner Crusher Co. 
Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kent Mill Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
Martin, Henry. 





McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

Power & Mining Mach. Co. 

Symons Brothers. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


DRILLS. 


Cyclone Quarry Drill) Co. 





Howells Mining Drill Co. 
American Well Works. | 


DRYERS. 
American Process Co, 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. 
Worrell, S. E. 


DUMP CABS. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


ENGINEEBS. 
Bacon, Earl C. 
Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Fuller Engineering Co. 
Grimsley, G. P. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Lewis, W. J. Co. 
Meade, R. K. 
Nat’l Engineering Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Yates, Preston K. 


ENGINES. 


Novo Engine Co. 


FIRE BRICK. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Houston Bros, Co, 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Union Mining Co. 


FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. 


Improved Equipment Co, 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 


GAS PRODUCERS. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


GEABS. 
Caldwen, H. W., & Son Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


GYPSUM—PLASTER. 
American Keene Cement Co. 
Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Cottonwood Fibre Co. 

Giant Plaster Board Co. 
King, J. B., & Co. 

National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Niagara Gypsum Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 

Reeb, M. A. 

U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 


HYDRATING CYLINDEBS. 
Kritzer, The, Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 


HYDRATING MCHY. 
Kritzer, Co., The. 


LIME. 
Carolina P. C. Co. 
Farnam-Cheshire Lime Co. 
Houston Bros. Co. 
Kelley Island Lime & Trans, Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 


| Sturtevant Mill Co. 





The Moores Lime Co. 

National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 
The Moores Lime Co. 
National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. | 





| 


LIME KILNS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Davenport Locomotive Wks. 
Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 


MANGANESE STEEL. 
Allen Edgar Manganese Steel Co. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS. 


Johnston & Chapman Co. 





Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 


METAL LATH. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
Johnston & Chapman Co. 


PNEUMATIO TOOLS. 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 


PLASTER MOHY. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 
Dunning, W. D. 
Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Ce. 


PULVERIZERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 

Bonnot Co., The, 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


RAILROAD MATERIAL. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


- ROOFING MATERIAL. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Houston Bros. Co. 

Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. 


SAND. 
Ottawa Silica Co. 
Union Sand & Material Co. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANTS. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SAND-LIME BRICK MOHY. 
Miscampbell, H. 


SCREENS. 


Butterworth & Lowe. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Ebrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. 
Hendricks Mfg. Co. 
Johnston & Chapman Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 





Co. 


Webster Mfg. Company 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


SCREEN SECTIONS. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Allen Edgar Manganese Steel Co. 
American Locomotive Co, 
Contractors Mach. & Sup. Co. 
The Marion-Osgood Co. 

STEAM SHOVEL TEETH. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 

STUCCO RETARDER. 


National Retarder Co. 


TUBE MILLS. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 


WAGONS. 
Troy Wagon Wks. Co., The 


« 


WATERPROOFING. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Dri-Crete Co., Ine. 


Maumee Chemical Co. 

Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
Trus-Con Laboratories 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Automatic Weighing Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


WELL DRILLS. 
American Well Works. 
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PYROBAR GYPSUM TILE 


Recognized highest standard of efficiency 


THE LOGICAL LATHING MATERIAL New YORK CLEVELAND CHICACO MINNEADOLIS KANSAS CITY -SAN FRANCISCO 
THE BEST IN GYPSUM PLASTER . in Fire-Proofing 


U. S. G. PRODUCTS—“THE PROGRESS OF THE GYPSUM INDUSTRY” 











KING’S WINDSOR CEMENT ‘ot tte hardest but the toughest and best Wall Plaster made—Can 
be applied with less labor. Has greater covering capacity than any 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS sine sentient 











— Branch, CHAS. C. CALKINS, Manager J B. KING & C0., 7 State Street, New York. 


322 W. Genessee Street. 








AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE COMPANY 
High Grade Automatic Scales 


“NEWARK, N. J. 











No. 134-140 Commerce Street 

















N _ 


Wall Plasters Have Gre 
Trow 









Goyering-Gapacity, Work Smoother Under the 
Taye Greater Final epneth 


anded Mobtad 
Niagara Wood Fiber (Wood Pulp) 


laper Sacks. Mixed Car Loads of Wall Plasters, Hydrated 
@ Plaster and Calcined Plaster) for Finishing Purposes. 
| Write today for prices. 





Finishing Lime, Plaster Boaitdy Ian 
These Products Mean M@mey #6-¢he Dealers in Builders’ Supplies. 
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CANADA PEBBLES 


Carefully selected 
as to size. 


Best shapes. 


Will not break or 
flake in Tube Mill. 


CANADA PEBBLE CO. Limited 


Highest Grade Grinding 
Pebbles for Tube Mills 


General Offices Branch Office 


PORT ARTHUR CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ontario, Canada 537 S. Dearborn St. 




















Jeffrey ‘Hercules’ Chain with K-2 Attachments for Single 
Strand on Back of Buckets 


The Superior Chain jor Handling 
Coarse and Gritty Materials 


Jeffrey “Hercules” Combination 


Malleable and Steel Side Bar Chain 


Che bearing surface of this chain is protected by the rivet 
heads of its pins, insuring much longer wear than Cotter 
pinned chains of inferior makes. 

Jeffrey Hardened Rim Sprocket Wheels made of charcoal 
iron and by our special J-Co. process are especially adapted 
for the severe service called for in connection with this and 
our other standard chains. 


Write for Bulletin No. 64 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Chicago Denver Montreal 








_ — 














BOOKS FOR THE TRADE 





Cement Users Cement and Lime Manufacturers Architects and Engineers 
Portland Cement for Users | Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses Building Construction and Superintendence—Masonry Work 
Henry Faija and D. B. Butler. Price $1.20 C Price $2.00. © F. &. Kidder. Price $6.0 Cc 
Cements, Mortars and Concrete | Theory of Sedk-C te Arch d Vaul 
t oncr: : : Li . t M " tes, M , et oncrete Arches and Vaulted Structures 
oe a Price $2.50 wane, Comat and igstare, Conarenen astics, etc. Wm. Cain, Price $0.50. C 
ncrete 
W. H. Gibson and W. L. Webb. Price $1.00. C bactreattons. to Inspectbrs on Reinforced Concrete Construction Conte aay mepltonees 
Hand Book of Cost, Data Geo. P. Carver. Price $0.50. C Graphient Monthesk tor Reintercet:C a 
ei nee . raphical Handbook for Rein fore oncrete Design 
Halbert P. Gillette. Price $4.00. C Cements, Limes and Plaster John Hawkesworth, C. Price $2.50. C 


Conceste ¢ Construction 


Cement Workers’ and Plasterers’ Reedy Reference 


. Gillette and C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00 C 


. Richey. Price $1.50. Gen. Q. A 


Reinforced arate, C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00. C Mortars, Plastets, Stuccos, Concretes, 


Compositions 
F. Hodgson. Price $1.50. C 


ae. 
Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. C | 


Edwin C. Eckel. Price $6.00. C 


Practical Vw on Limes, Hydraulic Cements and Mortars 
Cc 


. Gillmore. Price $4.00. 


Lees | and Design of wd Concrete Arches 
rvid Reuterdahl. Price $2.00. C 


or ca Concrete, Plain and Reinforced 
WV. Taylor and 8S. E. Thompson. Price $5.00. G 


Concrete Steel 
W. N. Twelvetrees. Price $1.90. C 


General Specifications for Concrete Work as Applied to Building 


Portland Cements and 


Reinforced Concrete Consrste, Postesiee . Pri ’ Construction 
C.F. Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price $7.00. ( Robert W. Lesley. Price $1.00. ¢ Wilbur J. Watson. Price $0.50. C 
Practical Treatise a Tonndetione Portland Cement; Composition Rocks, M 4 k 
-atton. Price $5.00. C. : 7? ; , ocks, Minerals and Stocks 
Concrete i ' See 5. Sage. Sees. ¢ F. H. Smith. Price $1.50. C 
omas ce rice $3.00. C Manufacture of Concrete Blocks 
Cement and Concret Wm. M. Torrence and others. Price $1.50. C Strength f hei _ — 
Louis C. Sabin. Price $5.00. C ie nee Edward R. Maurer, Tice $1.00. C 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Construction ac W. OMON CHINE . Highway Construction 
Z Homer a. Red Price $5.00. C . Purves Taylor. Price $3.00. | “en Austin T. Byrne énd Alfred E. Phillips. Price $1.00. C 
an on Reinforced Concrete 
F. D. Warren. Price $2.50. C Pommgrign ont Conus Se 6 Refrigeration 
Pepular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users has. Dickerman and Francis H. Boyer. Price $1.00. C 
Myron H. Lewis & A. H. Chandler. Price $2.50. C Reinforced Concrete. Mechanic and ced Design Plumbing 
A Manual of Cement Testing John P. Brooks. Price $2.00. Wm. Beall, Gray and Chas. B. Ball. Price $1.50. C 
Richards & North. Price $1.50. V ‘ ae — 
Concrete and Stucco Houses Estimating 


A Treatise on Cement Specifications 
Jerome Cochran. Price $1.00. \V 


Manual of i Reiatocens Concrete and Concrete Block Construction Concrete Costs ‘ v 
- Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price $2.50. V | Taylor--Thompson. Price $5.00. 


O. C. Hering. Price $2.00. C 


Edward Nichols. Price $1.00. C 


| Building Superintendence 
Cc Edward Nichols. Price $1.50. _C 
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M-O “43” I}-yd. Traction Shovel. Stone Quarry of John D. Owens & Son, 
Owens, Ohio. 


STEAM SHOVELS DIPPER DREDGES BALLAST UNLOADERS 


M-O “120” 6-yd. Shovel 


Equipped with 4-yd dipper, in stock for 
immediate shipment. Shipping 
weight, 120 tons. 











THE MARION-OSGOOD COMPANY 


Offic . > 
51 STATE STREET. ALBANY, N. Y. Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 




















BETTER and CHEAPER than 
hir in HYDRATED LIME 


Superior Plastering Fiber 


COTTONWOOD FIBER CO. 
ST. LOUIS 








When You Build—Build Forever 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS are 


permanent. 
There are unlimited possibilities in 


CONCRETE construction. 


Anything that can be built can be 
built better of CONCRETE. 


PORTLAND CEMENT is the 
20th Century building material. 




















Cummer Continuous Process 


» CALCINING... 
Used G y P S UJ Mi Operation 


CUMMER DRYERS DRY EVERYTHING 


The F. D. Cummer & Son Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Marquette Portland Cement 


made from rock sets a higher standard 





Sound - Stine - Uniform 





Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 


Marquette Building CHICAGO, ILL. 






































crow ING For 


PLYMOUTH PLASTER 
WOOD FIBER PLASTER 
PLYMOUTH FIREPROOF 
PARTITION BLOCKS 
PLASTER BOARD 
STEEL STUDDING 

THE QUALITY BRANDS 


é i ' a WRITE US FOR PRICES AND 
GT ADVERTISING MATTER 
"Ritteouri GYPSUM Co, 


Wa as ~ Plymouth Gypsum Co. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 














IMPORTANT 
Advertisers—Take Notice 


Changes of Copy 
Must be in this office by the Thirteenth of the month, if proofs 
are desired, if no proofs are required the desired changes can be 
made if copy is received by noon of the Seventeenth. 

New Advertisements 
To insure proper classification, should be in this office by the 
Fifteenth of the month, but they can be inserted in the last form 
going to press if received by the Nineteenth. The punctual pub- 
lication of the paper admits no deviation from these rules. Ad- 
vertisers are 2arnestly requested to co-operate with us. 


The Francis Publishing Company 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Any mixer will mix concrete, but when it comes to the cost, watch 


“The STANDARD” 


/ 


LOW 


ING 


LOW 
CHARGING 


Mixers 
Cuts off 1-3 the purchase price because it elim- 
inates the complicated side loader. 


Cuts off 1-3 the operating cost and unneces- 
sary labor. 


Cuts off 3-3 of the delays and repair bills. 
Result is 


More yardage with less labor cost per yard; 
larger profits; better concrete than could 
be obtained by hand mixing. 

This is not only true of 

sizes of “The STANDARD” 

Any power. 

A standard for every man. 
“The STANDARD” for every job. 

Have you a copy of our new Catalogue No. 

you had better send for it at once. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
35 South Fourth Street 


one size but is true of all 
3 to 40 cubic feet per batch 


33? If not, 


NEW YORK 
136 W. Broadway 


PITTSBURGH 
243-245 Water Street 


CHICAGO 
1345-1347 Wabash Ave. 




















ATTENTION! 





CEMENT MILLS 


Stop!—Look!!—Listen!!! 


The Big-An-Litle-Mixer 


A MIX A MINUTE 








STONE QUARRIES 


If so, think of every 
possible advantage 
you could ask for or 
desire in a Small 








on application: 
2 No. 6 Gates Crushers, in first-class condition, practically new, 
with manganese steel head and concave. 
7 Emerick 10-foot Air Separators. 
1 30-inch Pratt & Cody low pressure Gate Valve. (Never used.) 
1 Stroud Pulverizer (class O Stroud air separation, practically new.) 
2 No. 3 Semi-vulcanite Williams Pulverizers (good condition.) 


1 Williams Roller Feed Steam Jacketed Pulverizer (practically 
new.) 


3 Marion Model 60, 2} yd. STEAM SHOVELS, late shop numbers, 
good condition. 


2 Ingersol-Rand Compressors, for 950 feet per minute, 100 pound 
pressure 


2 Ingersol-Rand Compressors, for 1275 feet per minute, 100 
pound pressure. 


Mills, Lime Kilns, Stone Quarries and Gravel Pits. 


Write for Information 


MACHINERY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, SINGER BUILDING 











We have * idle the following machinery in absolutely 
first-class condition. Location with prices wiil be furnished 


We have machinery of all kinds and descriptions for Cement 


M. T. HAYES & COMPANY 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Batch Mixer. Check 
them over against the 
“BIGANLITLE” and 
you will find them all 
present. Try it. 

First crack out of 
the box, you want. 

A Mixer that really 
mixes—A Mixer where 
you see what's going 
on—A Mixer that 
mixes all kinds of ma- 

h terial—A Mixer that 

, runs easy and takes 

* little power—A Mixer 

that is easily loaded 

and unloaded—A Mixe- 

er that is easily clean- 

ed—A Mixer that is strong and durable—A Mixer that will save you money—A 
Mixer that you buy at the right price. 

If you are a contractor on big and little jobs, write us for more informa- 

tion about this “BIGANLITLE” Mixer, which will be a surprise for you on big and 

little jobs, as this mixer is both big and little—big in results and little in size. 


‘We have recently purchased the Basis U. 8. Letters Pat- 
ent No. 782,700 February 14, 1905. Buy a “Big-an-Litle’”’ 
mixer and play safe. 


Smaller than other Big Mixers Larger than other Small Mixers 


Write for Catalog A-1 
The Jaeger Machine Co., “forumsus: ono” 


Eastern Representative: E. B. KELLEY CO., 50 Church St., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: THE EDWARD R. BACON & CO., San Francisco, Calif. 



































Tell em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 


















SEE TEMBER 22. 1015. ROCK PRODUCTS 





















Shearer & Mayer 


Dragline Cableway 


Excavators 








Designed for Digging and Conveying Material 
from under water or from a dry pit, loading 
wagons or cars and delivering to storage piles 









This Excavator operates over a large area. It 
is SIMPLE, RAPID and EFFICIENT. It is 
operated by a double drum friction hoist. 




































Mr. T. E. McGrath, | 
Mackinaw Sand = 
and Gravel Co., | 
Lincoln, IIl., | 
says: 


“Two men operate the machine, 
which means low cost of bandling, 
considering that there are no inter- 
mediate handling devices, such as 
switch engines, dump cars, con- 
veyors or the like, as the bucket 
which does the excavating also 
delivers into the hoppers at the 
top of the plant. The machine 
will-deliver a full vard and a half 
averaging around trip in a minute 
and ahalf. We wish to recommend 
this machine as we are 
well pleased with it.”’ 

This company is oper 
ating two 14 cu. yd, ex- 
cavators the second one 
having been just recent- 
ly installed. 

Write us your condi- 
tions and requirements {§ 
and we will advise you 
if this excavator is Delivering Sand and Gravel direct from Pit to 
adaptable, Washing Plant thus Eliminating Conveyor Belt 


= 





Se 4" eee, 


a hoes 

















Sauerman Bros., Agents 


Engineers and Dealers in Wire Rope, Aerial Tramways, 
Cableways and Wire Rope Appliances 


1140 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 




































Do You Have Cars to Haul? 


The Davenport Locomotive 
Will Save Money 

















’ ROBERTS Bros ; 
CHICAGO 


-- = 
ee ph 
Special Designs for Special Purposes 
Any Size, Any Gauge, Any Weight 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 









Chicago, 12 and 14 So. Canal St. New York, 30 Church St. 
Seattle, 617 Western Ave. St. Paul, 1308 Pioneer-Press Bidg, 
St. Louis, 654 Peirce Bidg. Cincinnati, O., 703 Ist Nat. Bank Bidg 


Canadian Representatives: 
F,. H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal, Que., 
Dominion Equipment & Supply Co., Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta. 





: Se 





The most thorough and efficient 
Mixes of Plaster, Cement and 
Dry Materials. Send for Circular. 


W. D. DUNNING, Water st. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Tell em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 








ROCK PRODUCTS 




















No. 6550 
Electric Industrial Locomotive 


| THE ATLAS CAR é MFG. CO. 






























CLEVELAND, OHIO 
——= MANUFACTURERS OF CARS FOR 
QUARRIES, CEMENT WORKS, AND GENERAL 
USES. ELECTRIC CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, 
TURNTABLES, SWITCHES, FROGS. 


THE CURRY BAG TYER 


IS SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


F It has proven in hundreds of cement, plaster, lime, and other bagging 
concerns, for over three years, that its security and efficiency are far 
greater than any possible use of twine. 



















Test it without cost. 





Catalog E and Prices 


J. P. CURRY MFG. CO., Inc. sew" ¥orK Gite 


(Formerly Curry Bag Tyer Dept. of Clifford L Miller & Co.) 
We have begun suit against the maker and seller of a similar tool and are prepared 
to enforce our rights against all infringements. 


















No, 274 No. 805 
End Dump Quarry Car Dumping Stone Carrier. 





































HE maximum team efficiency 
is a strong feature in favor of 
concrete roads. Larger loads 
can be drawn, better time made 
and preservation of horses and 
equipment is assured. The 


maintenance cost Is minimum. 


Atlas made concrete roads pay 
for themselves and increase prop- 
erty values. | 


“The standard by which all other makes are measured” “~~ 
\ ” / 


THE ATLAS ®28th4x® CEMENT CO ( 


30 BROAD ST, NEW YORK 
Corn Exch Bank Bidg Chic ti 
on tedetphes i SREam Gop Otome 
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